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The Highest Aim 


Christ glorious. 





Intimacy 


By Maltbie Davenport Babcock, D.D. 


O distant Lord have I, loving afar to be ; 
Made flesh for me, he cannot rest until he rests 
in me. 


Brother in joy and pain, bone of my bone was he ; 


Now— intimacy closer still—he dwells himself in me. 


I need not journey far this dearest friend to see, 
Companionship is always mine ; he makes his home 


I envy not the Twelve, nearer to me is he ; 

The life he once lived here on earth he lives again in me. 

Ascended now to God, my witness there to be, 

‘His witness here am I, because his Spirit dwells in me. 

O glorious Son of God ! incarnate Deity ! 

I shall forever be with thee because thou art with me. 
Baltimore, Mad. 
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wditorial 


‘* We should always keep a corner 
of our heads open and free, that 
we may make room for the opinions of friends.’’ 
This is as necessary as our keeping a guest-room in 
The home that never entertains 
The head that 
never entertains a strange opinion is not likely to 


stranger grows narrow and selfish. 


have many opinions of its own worth having. 
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‘* That Christ shall be magnified !’’ 


by life or by death, Paul’s supreme aim was to make 
It was not a vague desire, a wistful 
longing, with him, but his ‘‘ earnest expectation 
He determined that his life should 
tell for Christ, and expected that it would. 
As some men plan to make money, or take 


Fettered or free, hated or loved, 





a degree, or push themselves in politics, Paul planned 
to glorify God. If we do or do not, it is not an 
accident ; it will be as we will it. 
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Our Good Side and There is a good side and a bad side 

Our Bad to every man. We see only the 
good side of some man, and we wonder that he is 
not esteemed by all as we esteem him. We see only 
the bad side of another man, and we are surprised 
that others prize him as we cannot. We are right, 
and we are wrong, in both cases. Both men have 
both sides, and we ought to recognize this in our 
estimate of them. | It is with ourselves as with our 
fellows ; we have a good side and a bad side, and 
those about us are likely to judge us by the one side 
or the other. It will be well for us if we gain a les- 
son from the judgment of others as to our two sides. 
It ought to help us to make progress in the right 
direction, and to repress the faults and defects for 
which others judge us harshly. 
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Measuring the Words are primarily intended to 

Word by its User express ideas ; but many a word is 
misleading because it suggests one idea to the user 
and a very different idea to the hearer. There are 
few words that convey the same idea to hearers and 
users generally. ‘Take the words ‘‘ love’’ and ‘‘art’’ 
and ‘‘ nature,’’ for example ; they represent ideas 
the most lofty and the most debasing, and all the way 
between these extremes. Love is often used to ex- 
press the grossest lust, and, again, love is rightly 
used to express the very nature and likeness of God. 
Unless we know what the user wants to express, the 
word itself gives us no idea,—or the wrong one,— 
when a person talks of love. ‘‘ Art’’ and ‘‘ nature’’ 
are similarly employed in speaking and writing. One 
person is looking upward, and would help others 
upward, when he employs the term. Another per- 
son grovels, and wants others to grovel with him, as 
he prates or babbles about ‘‘ nature’’ or ‘ art.’’ 
Unless you understand the man who uses the word, 
you cannot rightly understand the word that he uses. 
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Injustice of To be always suspicious is to be 
Wholesale Suspicion constantly misled as to important 
facts. ‘Thus we suspect every spider of being poi- 
sonous, when, in fact, most of them are as harmless 
as flies. We suspect all plant life of the mushroom 
order of being deadly, with a few well-known excep- 
tions, when, in fact, very few are harmful. We 
suspect all berries and fruits with which we are not 
familiar in much the same way. The bright red 
berries of the mountain-ash are thus designated by 
even country people, although they are as harmless 
as blackberries. So, of human beings, certain classes 
and professions are supposed to be bad, as a rule, 
when, in fact, many of them may be very estimable 
peopie, and others worthy of our help and sympathy 
in the battle they are waging on evils without and 
within them. Our Lord’s example should warn us 
against such sweeping judgments of classes. Few 


better cases could be made out for the proscription 


of a class than existed in the case of the Jewish pub- 
licans ; yet he called one to be an apostle, and 
gave offense by his familiarity with others. He 
looked beyond the class and the profession to the 
man, and toak him for what he was worth. And 
if we were to take persons generally in the same 
way, we might make some notable discoveries about 
individuals. 
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Beauty of the Imperfect 


OST of us fret over our faults and failings. Our 
imperfections discourage us. Our defeats 
ofttimes break our spirit, and cause us to give up. 
But this is not true living. When we look at it in 
the right way, we see that the experiences that have 
been so disheartening to us really contain elements 
of hope and encouragement. i 
There is beauty in imperfection. Perhaps we have 
not thought of it, but the imperfect in a good life is 
ofttimes the perfect in an incomplete state, It is a 
stage of progress, a phase of development. It is the 
picture before the artist has finished it. It is beau- 
tiful, therefore, in its time and place. 

A blossom is beautiful, although compared wiih 
the ripe, luscious fruit, whose prophecy it carries in 
its heart, it seems very imperfect. The young shoot 
is graceful in its form, and wins admiration, although 
it is but the beginning of the great tree which by and 
by it will become. A child is not a man. How 
feeble is infancy! Its powers are undeveloped, its 
faculties are untrained,—it is yet without wisdom, 
without skill, without strength, without ability to do 
anything valiant or noble. It is a very imperfect 
man. Yet who blames a child for its immaturity. 
There is beauty in its imperfection. 

We are all children of greater or lesser growth. 
Our lives are incomplete, undeveloped. But, if we 
are living as we should, there is real moral beauty in 
our imperfectness. It is a natural necessary process 
in the unfolding of the perfect. <A child’s work in 
school may be very faulty, and yet be beautiful, and 
full of encouragement and hope, because it shows 
faithful endeavor and worthy improvement. A 
writing-teacher praises his scholars as he inspects the 
page they have written. He tells them, or certain 
of them, that they have done excellently. You 
look at their work, however, and you find it very 
faulty indeed, the writing stiff and irregular, the 
letters rudely formed, and you cannot understand 
why the teacher should speak so approvingly of the 
scholars’ work. Yet he sees real beauty in it be- 
cause, when compared with yesterday's page, it 
shows marked improvement. 

So it is in all learning. ‘The child walked three 
steps alone to-day, and the mother is delighted with 
her baby’s achievement. These were its first steps. 
A little girl sits at the piano, and plays through the 
simplest exercise with only a few mistakes, and all 
the family are enthusiastic in their praise of the per- 
formance. As music, it was most faulty. If the 
older sister, after her ten years of music lessons and 
practice, were able to play no better than the child 
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has done, there would have been disappointment 
and no commendation. ‘The imperfect playing was 
beautiful because, belor ging to the early stages of the 
child’s learning, it gave evidence of faithful study 
and practice. 

A mother found her boy trying to draw. Rude 
were the attempts, but, to her quick eye and eager 
heart, the figures were beautiful. They had in them 
the prophecies of the child’s future, and the mother 
stooped and kissed him in her gladness, praising his 
work. Compared with the artist’s masterpieces 
when he had reached his prime, these rough sketches 
had no loveliness whatever. But they were beauti- 
ful in their time as the boy’s first efforts. 

The same is true of all faithful efforts at learning 
how to live. We may follow Christ very imperfectly, 
stumbling at every step, realizing in but the smallest 
measure the qualities of ideal discipleship ; yet if we 
are doing our best, and are continually striving tc- 
ward whatsoever things are lovely, our efforts and 
attainments are beautiful in the eyes of the Master, 
and pleasing to him. 

We usually think of defeat as dishonorable. Some- 
times it is. It is dishonorable 
through cowardice or lack of effort. 
train ourselves to be overcomers, 


when it comes 

We ought to 
But when one 
has bravely done his best, and, after all, has gone 
down in the struggle, there is no disgrace in his fail- 
ure. A twofold battle is going on whenever a man 
is fighting with hard conditions or adverse circum- 
stances, and it is possible for him to fail in one and 
be victorious in the other. Too often a man suc- 
ceeds in his battle with the world at the cost of truth 
and right. That is defeat indeed, over whose dis- 
honor Heaven grieves. But when a man fails in his 
struggle with circumstances, and yet comes out with 
his manhood untarnished, he is a conqueror indeed, 
and his victory gives joy to the heart of Christ. In 
such failure there is glorious success, and no dishon- 
oring of the life in Heaven's sight. 

Defeat is the school in which most of us have to 
be trained. In all kinds of work men learn by 
making mistakes. The successful business man did 
not begin with success. He learned by experience, 
and the experience was very costly. The true 
science of living is not to make no mistakes, but not 
to repeat one’s mistakes. Defeat, when one has 
done one’s best, and when one takes a lesson from 
his defeat, is not something to be ashamed of, but 
something to be glad for, since it sets one’s feet on 
a little higher plane. - Defeat which makes us wiser 
and better is a blessing to us. We owe more to our 
defeats, with the humblings of the old nature, the 
cleansing of motive and affection, and the deepening 
of trust in God, than we owe to the prouder expe- 
riences which we call our successes. 

It would be easy to fill pages with the names of 
those who have gone down in defeat, and who in 
their very failure have started influences which have 
enriched the world. In the center of this great host 
is Jesus Christ. The story of his blessed life is the 
story of a failure and defeat according to the world’s 
estimate. But did the cross leave a blot on Christ’s 
name? Is it not the very glory of his life that he 
died thus in the darkness that day? Was his career 
a failure? Christianity is the answer. He.is the 
captain, also, of a great host, who, like him, have 
been defeated and have failed, but have made the 
world richer by their sacrifice. Let no one speak of 
such defeats as blots on fair names ; rather, they are 
adornings «glory. In all such failure there is 
divine bea. 





There is another application of the same truth. 
The world regards adversity and sorrow of every 
kind as misfortune. It would never call a man 
blessed or happy whose life is full of trial and tears. 
But the gospel turns a new light, the light from 
heaven upon earthly life, and in this wonderful light 
affliction and sorrow appear beautiful. One of our 
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Lord’s beatitudes is for the troubled life. ‘‘ Blessed 
are they that mourn.’’ In the light of the gospel, 
it is not a favor to be without trial. Rather, it is a 
token of God’s love when we are called to endure 
chastening. In this darkest of all blots on life, as 
men would say, there is beauty. 

These are suggestions of beauty in imperfection. 
We may be sure the eye of God sees more to com- 
mend in the things we grieve over, which to human 
thought are marred and broken, than in the things 
of which we are proud. 
seeth, 


The Lord seeth not as man 
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Motes on Open Letters 


This department has its purpose and its limitations. Its pur- 
poms is the giving and answering of such of the letters received 
y the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to have, an inter- 
est to readers generally, and for which the space can conveniently 
be found. Its limitations are fixed by the requirements of other 
departments. There are times when ten letters which might 
have a place here are received, when only one can be frinted. 
Letters are warmly welcomed, and they are cordially invited. 
Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter either answered 
or read bythe Editor. The signature to every letter or postal 
card in an unfamiliar handwriting is first looked for. If that be 
lacking, the document is at once destroyed unread. 
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An address, a sermon, or a published 
article, that entirely satisfies the 

and Methods hearer or reader, does only part of its 
best work. If, on the other hand, it arouses a desire to 
know more, or to inquire farther, it is doing an added 
and a greater service in provoking others to action. 
One who attempts in any way to teach others has reason 
to be glad if he at least provokes their wish to know 
more, or even to challenge or doubt his specific state- 
ments. In view of this truth, the writer, in these pages, 
of the ‘‘ Recollections of Richard H. Dana, Jr.,’’ has 
reason to be grateful that his article calls, from different 
directions, inquiries for further details or fuller informa- 
tion as to points raised by the article. 
man writes inquiringly from Scotland : 


Richard H. 
Dana, Jr.'s, Service 


Thus a clergy- 


I am greatly interested in your article on Richard H. Dana, 
Jr., in The Sunday School Times for July 1. Might I ask whether 
copies of that article [Dana's Oration on Everett] could be had, 
or, if not, whether a large part of it could not appear in The Sun- 
day School Times, as I feel it might be very profitable for minis- 
ters and platform speakers to peruse such an address as that of 
Dana on the “ Life and Services of Edward Everett."’ 


From Canada a correspondent writes : 


Will you please state, in some coming issue of The Sunday 
School Times, where R. H. Dana, Jr.'s, argument for the Bible, 
referred to in your issue of July 1, can be obtained? Also, if 
there is any other publication of his addresses, and, if so, where 
they can be secured. 


A reader in the state of Washington asks similarly : 


I have found your article in Tht Sunday School Times of July 
1, ‘‘ From Forecastle to Forum,"’ not a little interesting and help- 
ful. May I ask the favor that you tell me where I can get the 
whole of Mr. Dana's ‘‘ argument before the Supreme Court of 
the state of Maine for the continuance of the Bible in the public 
schools *' ? 


From nearer home, among others, a Christian lawyer 
of Pennsylvania touches the subject at several points, as 
follows : 


I desire to express the interest and pleasure 1 had in the peru- 
sal of your article entitled, ‘‘ From Forecastle to Forum," pub- 
lished in the issue of The Sunday School Times of July 1, 1899. 
it must have deeply impressed a large number of your readers, 
and raised many a question that it leaves unanswered, It cer- 
tainly arouses interest and provokes curiosity. The novel propo- 
sition that ‘* the idioms for the eye are different from the idioms 
for the ear,"’ startles like a paradox, provokes dissent at first, but 
a little deliberation compels assent. But the bare statement of 
such a truth is but the open door of inquiry, into which the mind 
instinctively enters. Mr. Dana states that, in the preparation of 
his speeches, he never writes down what he is going tosay. This 
is the merely negative side of his preparation,—what he does not 
de. It would possibly have helped to make the situation more 
clear, if there had been a still greater elaboration of the positive 
side of such preparation,—just the methods followed to put the 
material gathered into form for the speech. The novice might 
have trouble in the practical part of such a method. More par- 
ticularly I desired to ask if the speech of Mr. Dana before the 
Supreme Court of Maine had been printed for the general public, 
the name of the publishing house, price, etc. Would The Sun- 
day School Times print that same speech? I am sure there are 
many Bible students who would welcome it in your columns. 


It is obviously well that many of the inquiries sug- 
gested to the readers of the ‘‘ Reminiscences of Richard 
H. Dana, Jr.,"" were not answered at the time of that 
writing. The special points emphasized have, in conse- 
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quence, all the more weight with the readers interested. 
No biography of Mr. Dana, or analysis of his methods, 
was there attempted. Enough was evidently said to 
prompt readers to think on the few points brought out. 
An extended biography of Mr. Dana, by his friend, 
Charles Francis Adams, was published, a few years ago, 
by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., at $4. Nore of the facts 
given in the ‘‘ Reminiscences,’’ however, find a place in 
these volumes. The oration on the “ Life and Services 
of Edward Everett,’’ in pamphlet form, was printed at 
the time, for distribution, by the Corporation of Cam- 
bridge. It is probably not in the market at this date, 
but can be found in some of the libraries. The extended 
argument of Mr. Dana, with the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of Maine on ‘‘ The Bible in Schools,’’ was pubs 
lished, also in pamphlet form, by the ‘‘ Massachusetts 
Sabbath School Society.'’ It is possible that copies of 
this may still be obtained on application to the ‘« Pilgrim 
Press,’’ Boston, although it is not on its list of present 
publications. 


From Contributors 


A World-Wide Sower of Seed 
Thoughts 


Reminiscences of Dr. Horace Bushnell 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


ORACE BUSHNELL was unmistakably one of the 
intellectual forces of this century. Like Coleridge 
and Maurice and Carlyle and Emerson, he has left his 
impress on the thought of, not only his countrymen, but 
his race. Like them also his power was evidenced in 
the inspiring suggestiveness of his utterances, rather 
than in any formal system of thought or recognized 
school of thinkers constructed or-led by him. Men 
have felt his influence who know little about his person- 
ality. That influence has indeed been most widely ex- 
tended through the labors of men who would freely 
acknowledge their intellectual indebtedness to him, yet 
who are popularly credited with being pioneers in lines 
of thought where they followed him. 

Years ago, I was with a distinguished scholar and 
preacher in the South, whose far-reaching influence in 
his region and beyond was well known in this country 
and abroad. As I sat with him in his study, I noticed 
on his table a volume of Bushnell’s ‘‘ Sermons for the 
New Life.’’ As I spoke of this book and its author, 
my host laid his hand on the volume, and said earnestly, 
‘«T have got more sermons out of that book than out of 
any other in the world except the Bible.’’ Then, as in- 
dicating the true nature of Dr. Bushnell’s influence, he 
added, ‘‘And yet I don't believe that Dr. Bushnell 
would recognize one of those sermons as from him. It's 
the marvelous suggestiveness of his thought which gives 
his sermons their chief value.’’ 

The fact that this eminent man was at the very op- 
posite pole from Dr. Bushnell in religious views, in 
political theories of society, and in 
methods of work, made this admission all the more re- 
markable. At the same time it was an illustration of 
the patent fact that one who read Bushnell at all would 
have his mind -preternaturally quickened, whether he 
agreed with him or disagreed. When I told Dr. Bush- 
nell of this incident, he responded pleasantly, ‘‘ Well, 
that's the best kind of a compliment. It's good to set 
men at writing sermons that you wouldn't think you had 
had anything to do with.”’ ; 

Some years later, when I was with Professor Drum- 
mond at Northfield, at the time he gave, at the Students’ 
Conference, his now famous address on #‘The Greatest 
Thing in the World,’ I happened to mention something 
that Dr. Bushnell said to me on a subject just then 
under discussion, At once Drummond turned to me 
with a start, and said with intensity, ‘‘Did you know 
Bushnell personally ?’’—as if he could hardly credit it. 
When I told him that I lived near him for years, and 
was much with him, Drummond drew his arm through 
mine, and turned from the crowd about us toward the 
country road beyond, saying, ‘‘Come, let us walk to- 
gether, while you tell me about Bushnell.’’ As we 


opinions, . in 





Ed'ter’s Nete.—This article is the first of several on Horace 
Bushnell, from the pen of Dr. Trumbull, which will appear in 
these columas. 
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talked, he listened and questioned by turns with deepest 
‘«Bushnell did so much for me,’ he said. 
He started 


interest. 
«« He was a discovery when I first read him. 
me on lines of entirely new thought. I shall always be 
grateful to him.'’ One might readily perceive, in the 
light of these statements, that the very title of Dr. 
Bushnell's greatest work, ‘‘ Nature and the Supernatural 
as Constituting together the One System of God,"’ might 
even have suggested the central thought of Drummond's 
best known volume, ‘‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World,’’ even though the two books are no more alike, 
or in the same line of thought, than were the sermons 
of the Southern divine. and the sermons of Bushnell 
which prompted to their writing. 

During all the later years of my life in Hartford, I 
found that invariably when an Englishman with whom 
I had corresponded, or who brought a letter to me from 
some acquaintance abroad, visited our city, he was more 
desirotis of seeing or learning about Horace Bushnell 
than about anything else for which the city was famous. 
The Charter Oak, the new State House, and the old 
Puritan burial-ground, were as nothing in comparison 
with the living great thinker. I was prepared, there- 
fore, to feel the force of the expression of Dr. Reuen 
Thomas, when he, while still a transatlantic clergy- 
man, wrote that his chief desire in the thought of visit- 
ing America was that he could see ‘Niagara and 
Horace Bushnell.’’ Dr. Thomas afterwards said, in ex- 
planation of this, ‘‘I came to America from a country 
where it was a very rare thing indeed to meet with a 
minister of any standing among Presbyterians, Congre- 
gationalists, and Baptists, who was not thoroughly 
* «The tenth chap- 
ter of Bushnell’s ‘Nature and the Supernatural,’’ en- 
titled, ‘The Character of Jesus Forbids his Possible 
Classification aniong Men,’ did more to prevent our 
theological students and thinking laymen- in England 
from moving in the Rationalistic direction than any 
other volume or score of volumes."’ 


familiar with Bushnell's writings.’ 


A distinctive characteristic of Bushnell’s more notable 
sermons was that the very text and title carried, in many 
an instance, the main force of the sermon as a whole, 
so that the body of the sermon did hardly more than to 
enforce and apply the truth of the announced theme. 
Often the text and title by themselves would suggest and 
impress a lesson on a thoughtful mind, even though the 
sermon itself were not read. Thus, for example: ‘* Take 
therefore the talent from him’’ (Matt. 25 : 28), ‘*The 
Capacity for Religion Extirpated by Disuse;’’ «I 
girded thee, though thou hast not known me”’ (Isa. 
45:5) ‘‘ Every Man's Life a Plan of God ;'’ ‘Give ye 
them to eat’’ (Luke 9 : 13), ‘‘ Duty not Measured by 
our Own Ability ;"’ ‘‘ And we have known and believed 
the love that God hath to us’’ (1 John 4: 10), ‘* Loving 
God is but Letting God Love Us ;"’ ‘Give us this day 
our daily bread’’ (Matt. 6 : 8), ‘‘ Routine Observance 
Indispensable.'' The announcement of such a text and 
topic virtually carried with it a copyright. No one 
afterwards could use these together without being sus- 
pected of being a plagiarist, or at least being supposed 
to use unfairly the labors of another. 

There was a remarkable illustration of this in connec- 
tion with his famous sermon on ‘‘ Unconscious In- 
fluence.'’ That, indeed, was an idiosyncratic sermon. 
Its very title first gave popular currency to the phrase 
«unconscious influence,’’ now so familiar in our lan- 
guage. Its text, ‘‘Then went in also that other disci- 
ple’’ (John 21 : 8), gained a fresh meaning in the 
sacred record from this application of it. Its idea was: 
John had reached the tomb of Jesus first, but he 
stopped at the entrance hesitatingly. Peter, coming 
after, pushed in with characteristic impulsiveness ; then 
John followed. Peter had no purpose of leading John ; 
John had no thought of being led by Peter. 
case of unconscious influence. 


It was a 
Thus constantly, in life, 
Peters are leading Johns, Johns are following Peters, all 
unconsciously. Our unconscious influence is more 
potent than our conscious, and we are more directly re- 
sponsible for it, for it grows out of our personal character. 

This sermon was published in Bushnell’s ‘‘ Sermons 
for the New Life,’’ his first volume of sermons, in 1858, 
and was soon widely known throughout the country. 
Some time after, Stopford Brookes ‘« Life and Letters of 
Frederic W. Robertson’' appeared in England and 
America. In that was a letter from Robertson, saying 
that he intended to write a sermon on ‘‘ Unconscious 


Influénce’’ from the text ‘‘ Then went in also that other 


disciple’’ (John 21 : 8). 
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The points of it suggested by 
Robertson were quite in the line of Bushnell's. 
American admirers of the latter pointed to this as a 
manifest case of plagiarism. Robertson's friends sneered 
at the idea, and at first said that he probably never 
heard of Bushnell. Bushnell’s friends pointed out a 
specific mention of Bushnell by Robertson in a letter 
giving his estimate of him. Thereupon Robertson's 
friends retorted, that Robertson's letter on this subject 
was dated a dozen years before Bushnell’s volume of 
sermons was issued. At this point, Dr. Bushnell, being 
appealed to, said that he had preached that sermon in 
England prior to its first mention by Robertson, and 
that it was not only reported in the daily press, but that, 
by request of its English hearers, it was published there 
in pamphlet form soon after it was delivered. 

These facts were given meat the time by Dr. Bushnell, 
and I ventured to ask him, ‘‘ Do you think, Doctor, that 
Robertson really intended to plagiarize ?"’ 

‘*No, no,'’ said the Doctor, ‘‘ Robertson was _ too 
much of a man for that. He didn't need to do such a 
thing. There was no temptation to him to appropriate 
another man’s ideas in that way."’ 

‘How then do you account for all this ?"’ 

‘«T suppose that Robertson read a report of that ser- 
mon in the newspaper, one morning soon after | 
preached it, and he liked the plan; but then it prac- 
tically went out of his mind, Later its ideas came back 
to him in such a way that he thought he was originating 
them, when he was unconsciously recalling them from 
his memory.’’ 

This incident certainly shows that men of strong, 
fresh thought, who were themselves leaders of their fel- 
lows, as well as less prominent men, were consciously or 
unconsciously influenced by the thoughts and personality 


of Horace Bushnell- 
Philadelphia. 
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Latest Research in Bible Lands 
By Professor H. V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 


Palestine 
Survey of the Ruins of Jerash 
fs 1896, His Royal Highness Prince Rupprecht of 
Bavaria visited and examined the extensive and im- 
portant ruins of Jerash, the ancient Gerasa in the land 
of Gilead, east of the Jordan. Much impressed by the 
rapid destruction of these ruins, through the Tsherkes- 
sians settled there by the Turkish government, he read a 
paper on ‘‘The Ruins of Gerasa in ‘Ajlin,’’ before the 
members of the Munich Antiquarian Society, afterwards 
appearing in the columns of a periodical published by 
that society, ‘‘in order to call the attention of one or 
the other specialist to these memorable but little known 
ruins, and thereby become instrumental in their more 
thorough exploration’’ (see my note in The Sunday 
School Times, December 24, 1898, p. 863). The desire 
then expressed by Bavaria’s future king has quickly 
been realized through Dr. Schumacher in Haifa. In 
May, 1898, in connection with his topographical survey 
of the Jebel ‘Ajlin, the latter prepared a detailed plan 
of the whole place for the German Palestine Society. 
He confirms the Prince's statements of the rapid de- 
struction of the ancient theater and street of columns by 
the Tsherkessians, who use both as a natural quarry for 
constructing their own houses. All the inscriptions 
which they find they mutilate, with a well-known fanati- 
cism, refusing even the offer of a rich bakhsheesh, be- 
cause they do not want to encourage any visitors and 
explorers, who would report their doings to the local 
Turkish government. <A few of these fragments of 
mutilated Greek inscriptions, copied by Dr. K. Kauf- 
mann, physician at Haifa, are communicated by Dr. 
Schumacher in his report, published in a recent number 
of ‘*‘Communications and News of the German Palestine 
Society."’ 
Babylonia 
Americans Unearth Rich Finds at Nippur 
The mounds of Nippur, which the Babylonian Expedi- 
tion of the University of Pennsylvania has set to work to 
excavate systematically, seem to conceal an almost in- 
exhaustible treasure of inscribed cuneiform tablets, by 
means of which we are enabled to restore the chronology, 
history, religion, and the high degree of civilization, ob- 
tained at a very carly date by the ancient inhabitants 
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between the lower Euphrates and Tigris. More than 
33,000 of these’ precious documents were found during 
the previous campaigns. Not less than 4,776 tablets 
have been rescued from February 6 to June to this year, 
averaging, therefore, nearly 1, 200 ‘* manuscripts in clay,"’ 
as we may style them, per month. About the fourth part 
of these tablets is in perfect condition, while a very large 
proportion of the remaining ones are good-sized fragments 
or tablets so fortunately broken that their general contents 
and many important details can be ascertained by the 
patient decipherer. As to their interesting contents and 
the different ages to which they must be ascribec, report 
will be made later. 

As formerly stated, during the first four months of this 
year the attention of the expedition was concentrated 
upon the outlying mounds on the southwestern side of 
the city proper. ‘The excavations yielded very rich re- 
sults in tablets, eighteen inscribed steles and prisms, 
many seal cylinders of different material and execution, 
fifteen bronze bowls, four bronze mirrors, and a very large 
number of glazed and unglazed jars and vases, silver 
and bronze finger-rings, nose and ear rings, bracelets, 
anklets, a small piece of thin gold, stone and clay im- 
ages, etc. Owing to the illness of the two architects, 
their report on the important buildings uncovered, on 
the long wall of burned bricks, the new arch, the water- 
courses, and other details repeatedly referred to, which 
will finally enable us to establish the plan of this 
section of the ancient city, has been postponed. 


Four Hundred Graves and their Contents 

The number of graves opened and exainined during the 

same period is 431. Of these, 94 contained plain or orna- 
mented slipper-shaped coffins, 27 bath-tub shaped, 23 
sin the form of a box, 4 so-called bread-tray coffins, 4 
caldrons, 24 caskets, —all made of poorly baked clay. 
In 182 cases the bodies had been placed in large urns, 
jars, or vases ; 20 graves were constructed of unbaked 
brick, 10 of burned brick ; in 31 cases the burials had 
been made in loose earth. The position in which these 
sarcophagi are generally found is illustrated by a num- 
ber of half-tone pictures in the ninth volume of the Expe- 
dition publication edited by myself. 

Interesting and instructive in more than one way are 
the human remains found in these graves. Twelve 
tombs contained two skeletons each, three were occupied 
by three skeletons each ; in one were found four, and in 
another even forty-three skeletons. Two hundred and 
eighty-three graves contained skeletons of adults, fifty- 
four of infants, eighty-two of youths; in other tombs 
the human remains had.almost completely disappeared, 


or crumbled into a small heap of dust. 


Thermometer at 120 Degrees 

At the beginning of June the heat had become so in- 
tense that it was found necessary to seek more shade in 
deeper trenches during the almost unbearable hours of 
midday, when the thermometer rises to 115 and 120 
degrees. For this reason, the work at the lower out- 
lying mounds on the western side of the canal, which 
divided ancient Nippur into two nearly equal parts, 
will be continued with only a small force of Arabs dur- 
ing the summer months. ‘The chief work wiil now be 
grouped around the temple hill on the east side of the 
canal. In the ‘bosom of mother earth,'’ at the deep 
level of Sargon’s platform (3800 B.C.), and in the little 
explored strata below it, where, six thousand years or 
more ago, the ancient Sumerian dwellers worshiped 
En-lil, ‘‘ the lord of the demons,’’ more suitable shelter 
can be found by the American explorers. 

The health in the camp remained good. But two of 
our most efficient native foremen were seriously injured 
in May, one by caving earth, the other having his hand 
badly lacerated by a pick. Both men will be disabled 
for several weeks. The Arabs continue to be friendly 
towards the party. Haji Tarfa, supreme shaykh of all 
the Affej, has expressed his admiration of American 
progress by demanding a Whitman saddle of pigskin, 
and a Whitman combination bridle and halter, as a 
suitable present for his guarding the expedition's prop- 
erty during our absence. , 


Egypt 
Germans Ply the Spade at Illahin 
Professor Steindorff, of the University of Leipsic, 
writes : ‘It seems as if this year the excavations in 
Egypt are not to be interrupted by the heat of the 


summer months, While, previously, everywhere tle 
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spade was laid down in March or April, this time, <s 
we reported in our last letter, the director-general of the 
Egyptian excavations, Mr. Loret, was still at work in 
May. And now, even iu June, the German Egyptolo- 
gist, Dr. Borchardt, has begun a new excavation, which 
promises to be very successful. It is at Illahin, the 
site of several previous excavations, located at the point 
where the Bahr-Jussuf flows into the fertile region of the 
Fayyum. At the center of the ruins of Illahin is the 
great brick pyramid which, as Professor Flinders Petrie 
has shown, the Pharaoh Usertesen II (twelfth dynasty) 
erected for his tomb. In the vicinity of this pyramid 
Petrie also discovered the ruins of a small town, built by 
the king in order to quarter in it the workmen and the 
higher and lower officials who were charged with the 
oversight of the work. Soon after the completion of 
the tomb, the place, which, according to Petrie, now 
bears the name of Kahiin, was deserted by the inhabit- 
ants, and became waste, the town having existed only 
for about a century. 


Petrie's Discoveries of Ten Years Ago 

At the time of his excavations (in 1889-90), Petrie 
succeeded in taking a pian of the town, and giving us a 
clear idea of the entire Jocality. We also owe to him 
definite information concerning the architecture of the 
houses. Near insignificant huts, erected for the work- 
men, containing at the utmost two or three little rooms, 
besides a small court, were found larger buildings, which 
were divided into three parts: The house occupied by 
the lord, the harem, and the servants’ quarters with the 
storerooms. In the buildings themselves, Petrie found 
in the greatest variety the remains of the household 
furniture of the ancient inhabitants: pots and bowls, 
dining-plates and small lamps made out of clay, bronze 


sewing-needles, flint knives, whorls, fishing-nets, toys, 


The richest and most valuable 
articles were found, however, in the waste heaps, on 
which were formerly thrown potsherds and old paper. 
The torn pieces of papyrus found here are of the greatest 
value. They were put together by Mr. Griffith, and 
published in masterly form under the title, ‘* Hieratic 
Papyri from Kahun.’’ They all belong to the middle 
kingdom, but vary greatly as to their contents. Besides 
literary products, hymns, portions of a compendious 
work on medicine, which resembles the well-known 
Papyrus Ebers, or of a book on veterinary medicine, are 
found all sorts of private letters, official reports, bills, 
etc. Petrie, however, did not examine the entire ruins 
of Kahun; he had to abandon them before he could 
finish his work. Meanwhile, fellahin have continued the 
work there secretly, and brought their finds to the an- 
tiquity dealers. There were chests full of papyrus which 
they brought to light, and which have now been ac- 
quired by the Berlin Museum. They furnish three or 
four times as much material as that found by Petrie and 
published by Griffith, and they will help to enlighten us 
further upon the history of civilization in the middle 
kingdom. So far as we can see at present, no literary 
pieces are found among the newly discovered Kahun 
papyri ; they consist only of documents, letters, and the 
like. But, in fact, these are of the greatest importance 
for the public and private life of the people. Now Dr. 
Borchardt is to continue systematically the excavations 
in Kahun, and we hope soon to hear of new and im- 
portant discoveries. 
Philadelphia. 
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“Flannel Cakes” 


By Elizabeth Price 


wate #ng mama make flannel cakes. If there 
they did love, it was flannel cakes, and the 
entire operation, 


tye Teddie stood by the kitchen table 


was anyth 
from the breaking of the eggs to 
placing them safely on the table, was interesting to them. 
It was fascinating to see the white foam pile high in the 
platter as mama whipped it, and then watch her fold it 
into the flour till the yellow bowl was fullof batter that 
bubbied as if it had caught some of the excitement of 
the occasion. Then came the frying them to a golden 
brown, the lifting them to a hot plate, the pouring on of 
the melted butter, sifting the sugar over that, and, lastly, 
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adding a scrape or two of nutmeg. Oh, it was a de- 
light from first to last,—especially eating. them ! 

Walter and Teddie might not have enjoyed it so much 
if it had happened often ; but it did not, for with eggs 
at thirty cents a dozen, and buttermilk five cents a quart, 
and money very scarce indeed, such luxuries were only 
for rare occasions. 

Walter and Teddie had been hard at work all the 
morning carrying a load of coal (not a very big load, it 
must be confessed) through the court and into their own 
bin in the coal-cellar. Mama had watched them tug- 
ging and toiling back and forth as she sat at her sewing, 
and a tender look grew on her face, and a little lump 
swelled in her throat, as Teddie sat down to rest on the 
bottom of the coal-scuttle, while Walter leaned against 
the wall, and began whistling to prove that he was not 
out of breath at all. 

‘* Bless my babies !’’ she murmured ; ‘I'll give them 
a treat ; they deserve it.’’ 

So, when the bells sounded for twelve o'clock, she 
put aside her work, and, tapping on the window, beck- 
oned the boys to come in. Little Ted's shovel went 


down with a crash, but manly Walter straightened him- 
self, and called : 
“Can I wait just a minute, mama? I'm most 


through."’ 

Mama nodded, and spent the intervening time scrub- 
bing the coal-dust from Teddie’s chubby features. Then 
she set out the platter, and the yellow bowl, and the 
buttermilk jar, and— 

‘*Flannel cakes! Flannel cakes!'’ shouted two 
voices at once, while four hands clapped and four feet 
pranced to the clatter of the wooden spoon. 

An old-umbrella man came down the alley. He was 
so tired that his steps were very slow, and his cry, 
‘* Umbrellas to mend,"’ did not reach very far. 

A wash-bench stood out in the court, and the old man 
sat down on it to rest. He put his sack of tools beside 
him, and leaned his head wearily on the bundle of old 
umbrellas he carried. Teddie looked out and saw him, 
but thought nothing of it at first. Presently he looked 
again, and, small as he was, the old man's dejected look 
appealed to his tender little heart. Maybe he was cold ; 
perhaps he was hungry. Would it not be nice if he could 
have flannel cakes for dinner? What if— He turned 
away from the stove, and looked steadily out of the win- 
dow, blinking hard and swallowing resolutely as if his 
throat was not comfortable. Then he said : 

‘« Mama, there’s an umbrella man out in the court. 
He looks awful poor. Do you spose he’s had any 
dinner ?”’ 

Mama looked out. 

‘« I'm afraid not, Teddie,’’ she said, pitifully. 

‘« Well, I don't feel as if I’m quite as hungry as usual. 
You know, I always eat twelve flannel cakes, but I'm 
‘most sure six would be enough for me to-day. May I 
give the other six to that poor man? I think he needs 
"em, mama.”’ 

Walter chimed in : 

‘«Six is a plenty for me too. That's all mama ever 
eats, and she's a grown-up lady, and we're only little 
boys ; and we'll each give him half of our bow! of milk, 
if you don't care, mama.”’ 

‘*] think it’s a lovely idea, sweethearts,’’ said mama ; 
‘« but I mustn't be left out, so I'll give him my cup of 
coffee, and I'll drink hot water. I think coffee would 
be more strengthening to him than milk.’’ 

‘Won't you get the headache if you give away your 
coffee ?*’ asked Walter, anxiously. 

‘« If that would make my headache, I should think it 
was time to give it up for good and all,’’ laughed mama, 
as she lifted twelve delicious cakes on to a warm plate, 
and put itin Teddy'seager hands. ‘‘ Now, Walter, you 
take the coffee, and be careful not to spill it; you know 
the stairs are dark."’ 

She waited till she heard the stout heels go tapping 
down the hall, then she said to herself : 

‘*] won't spoil their sacrifice by giving 


them more 
than their six cakes, but I can’t let them go hungry. 
Extravagant or not, I'm going to mix some more batter 
while they're out, and this last dozen cakes shall be big 
enough to make up for what they've given away."’ 

A moment later the old umbrella man saw before him 
two dear little boys, and one was saying : 

‘We thought you might be tired and hungry, sir, so 
we brought this, These are flannel cakes. Mama made 
em, and they're. awful good. We hope you'll like ‘em. 
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They are from Teddie and me, and the coffee is from 
mama.”’ ‘ 

Then they scampered away before he could say a 
word ; but his dim old eyes filled with tears, and his 
thin hands trembled as he set cup and plate down on 
the bench, and asked a blessing on the food and the 
givers, 

After a while mama came down to get the empty 
dishes, and to speak a kind word. To her he said : 

‘« It wasn’t so much the food, ma’am, that’s done me 
good, though it's many a day since I've eaten the like 
before, but it's the thought that some one cared that I 
was weary and needy that's like medicine to me. God 
has not forgotten me, as I feared he had, and I'll trust 
him in my times of need. Thank you kindly, ma’am, 
and your two little boys, and God bless you all !"’ 

Walter leaned back in his chair after the last cake had 
disappeared, saying : 

‘* Mama, I'm just as well satisfied as if I'd eaten all 
twelve. My, but they were good !"’ 

Teddie gravely eyed the empty plate. 

‘I’m better satisfied,’’ he said; «for, if I'd eaten 
twelve, I think I'd have burst.’ 

There was a twinkle in mama's eye, but she only said : 

‘« 1 should be sorry to have that happen, Teddie. But, 
dearies, I think that part of the satfsfaction comes from 
a knowledge that you’ ve done as you'd like to be done 
by. Jesus says that when we do for one of the least of 
his brethren, we do it for him."’ 

A look of awe settled over Teddie’s dimpled face. 

‘*Was the umbrella man Jesus’ brethren, mama ?’’ 

And mama answered : 

‘* Yes, Teddie, I think he was."” 


Baltimore, Ma. 
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The Teacher and the Home 
By Margaret E. Sangster 


HE relation between the teacher and the home is 
akin to that which exists between the pastor and 
the home, differing mainly in one particular. ‘The pas- 
tor has a hundred households to care for in Christian 
love and watchfulness, while the Sunday-school teacher 
has five or six, or perhaps ten, to visit and think of and 
remember in prayer. A greater familiarity may very 
naturally result from this closer opportunity for service 
and friendship, and the teacher, in the hearts of the 
young who gather in the class, is regarded as next to the 
parents, is quoted as an authority, and is taken as an 
example. 

How may the teacher strengthen the links in the love- 
chain which binds him or her to the scholars? In two 
or three practical ways. One is the way of regular or 
occasional visiting during the week. This, if the teacher 
is a person of leisure, is an excellent way of becoming 
intimate with the class in its individual parts, of ascer- 
taining the home environment, and of finding out when 
and how to say the personal word which will attract the 
scholar to Christ. But if teacher and scholars, as is 
frequently the case in thie classes of the older young peo- 
ple, are engaged in business during the week, having 
evenings only at their disposal, the matter is less simple. 
Visiting cannot be done in the daytime, and open even- 
ings are comparatively few. Still, the earnest teacher 
will secure an evening now and then to devote to calling 
upon scholars. 

A class reunion at intervals at the home of the teacher 
promotes a strong class feeling of loyalty and esprit de 
corps, and does much to attach class and teacher. Such 
reunions should be very informal and social, and, where 
it can be managed, there should be some breaking of 
bread in the way of light refreshments, such as may be 
provided at little expense and slight trouble. The ice 
is broken best between the timid and the reserved when 
they share loaf and cup. Our Lord knew, as he always 
knew with divine intuition, that no common rite of life 
so binds people together as the sitting down to a meal, 
and so he broke the bread and poured the wine, and 
bade his disciples, ‘‘ This do in remembrance of me,"’ 
ull he come In lesser and lower degree, those who 
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love Jesus may make a sacramert of every mecl and 
not only at the Lord's table, but at every table where 
they meet, may enter into some communion with him. 

Often, at the informal luncheon, or the cup of tea fol- 
lowing some little service or friendly meeting, there is 
the blessed door set open to some waiting heart, and 
Christ's dear ones may then and there remind one 
another of him. 

Another obvious and easy way of cementing the friendly 
relations of teacher and scholar is by the writing of let- 
ters in absence. And one or two teachers who do not 
readily write have adopted the plan of dropping into the 
mail, from week to week, small addressed envelopes, in 
which are enclosed slips of paper with promises from the 
Word plainly written upon them. Thus the home and 
the teacher are all the week brought into vital touch 
with the Bible. 

Certainly, no teacher who lives near to God will ever 
forget that daily prayer, more than all else, brings a 
blessing to the class. ‘If ye abide in me, and my 
words abide in you,’’ says the Master, ‘‘ ye may ask 
what ye will, and it shall be done unto you.’’ What 
more can we want? ‘That word stands everlastingly for 
our assurance and encouragement. Accepting it liter- 
ally, we shall not fail of daily joy, of daily peace, and 
the love life between the teacher and the home will be a 
foretaste of the life above. 


Brooklyn, New York. 
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A Life-Story from an English 
Sunday-School 


By the Rev. R. ffolliott Eliot 


S° NDAY-SCHOOL teachers should ever bear in mind 

that human life, as it flows at their feet in the 
Sunday-school or at home, is just a small stream, as it 
were, on the mountain side, and a single text from God's 
word, dropped into the mind of a child and blessed by 
God's Holy Spirit, may be the means of directing and 
determining that child's whole future life for time and 
for eternity. 

More than forty years ago, I was a teacher in a large 
Sunday-school in a garrison town in England. It*was a 
school that, at that time, was blessed with a large staff 
of earnest and devoted teachers, and its influence was 
felt for many years in its happy results. 

One day, as I was walking down the principal street, 
I passed a small drummer-boy, and almost uncon- 
sciously I turned round and saw the boy looking at me. 
So I spoke to him, and asked him if he wanted any- 
thing. ‘‘ Don't you know me, Mr. Eliot ?’’ he said. 
My 
I asked him to come to my house 
in the evening, that I might see him. 
came and gave me his story. 

I remembered him as one of the roughest and most 
disorderly boys in the class. 


««] was in your class at St. Bede’s Sunday-school. 
name is Lawless.’’ 


He accordingly 


Some two years pre- 
viously, when his mother was ill, he ran away from 
home, and enlisted as a drummer-boy. He was now 
transformed from a ragged, rough little urchin into a 
tidy and clean boy. I had several interviews with him 
while his furlough lasted, and, on his leaving to rejoin 
his regiment, | gave him a Bible, and begged him to 
read it, which he promised to do, and he said he would 
come and see me again, when he got his next furlough, 
in two or three years’ time. 

I heard nothing of him in the meanwhile, but, when 
he next came home, he again called on me. He was 
now grown into a bright intelligent youth of about six- 
teen (his parents were very poor people, his father being 
only a day laborer). I found him much sobered and 
improved in every way, and very thoughtful and serious. 
We'had many interviews and conversations during his 
home stay, and, when he left, I gave him another Bible 
and several tracts, which he said he could distribute 
among his comrades. I also asked him to write to me, 
which he promised to do, and from that time there com- 
menced a correspondence which was carried on for many 
years until his death in India. 

Soon after his return to his regiment, his mind and 
character seemed to deepen and develop, and he became 
a decided Christian man, and a faithful soldier of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. His first efforts to serve his Master 
were among his comrades. He would collect the boys 
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of an evening, and read and talk to them to prevent 
them from going to the public house or getting into bad 
company. 

About this time the colonel who was appointed to the 
depot of the regiment to which Lawless was attached, 
was. an earnest Christian soldier. He took quite a 
fatherly interest in the young man, and became very 
fond of him. The regiment was in. New Zealand, but 
the colonel would 


not send out Lawless in the usual 


course, but managed to keep him at the depot. Being 
a smart young fellow, he was made a sergeant by the 
time he was eighteen... He was then sent on recruiting 


service into the midlands, and there he tried, as he 


said, to recruit soldiers for Christ as well for his 
Queen. 

When nineteen 
twenty, and a very pleasant, gentlemanly looking young 


fellow. 


as 


I next saw him, he was about or 
He had a decided taste for music, and I ad- 
vised him to apply to be sent to Knellar's Hall, to be 
instructed and qualified for the band. This he did, and 
soon developed quite a musical talent, and made such 
progress that, in due course, he was appointed drum- 
major in his regiment. During these years he regularly 
corresponded with me, consulting me as a friend from 
time to time, especially about his marriage, and telling 
me of his work among his comrades. His regiment, in 
time, came home from New Zealand, and he then had a 
wider sphere of influence and work than he had pre- 
viously at the depot. 

This, I believe, he faithfully used for God, and, as 
years went on, he was more and more respected in the 
regiment, and gained the full confidence of all his offi- 
cers. He married a young woman whom he had met 
some few years before, a woman of like mind with him- 
self, and a true helpmeet for him in every way. 

Some few years after this, his regiment was ordered 
to India, and Lawless came home to take leave of his 
parents and friends. He brought his wife and little son 
(just eighteen months old) to see me and to say farewell, 
and this was the last time I saw poor Lawless on earth. 
Shortly after this, he embarked with his regiment for 
India, from whence he continued to correspond with me, 
and he often spoke warmly of a Scripture reader whose 
meetings he attended. 

At length, one day, came a letter from him, saying 
that cholera had broken out at his station, and that 
many of the soldiers had been attacked by it. 
the last letter I received from my friend. A few days 
after writing, he was himself seized, and fell a victim to 
the terrible disease after only a few hours of great suffer- 
ing. Thus ended a bright and useful life spent in the 
service of God as well as of. his Queen and his country. 

His poor wife was thus suddenly left a widow with three 
small children,—a boy and two girls. By the kind in- 
fluence of the Colonel, the two eldest children were 
placed in that most admirable institution, the Lawrence 
Asylum at Sanawar, while the baby girl remained with 
its mother. The Lawrence Asylum is a school estab- 
lished by the great and good Sir Henry Lawrence (and 
largely supported during his life by his beneficence) for 
the children of English soldiers in India. 


This was 


Mrs. Lawless died a few years after her husband, and 
the youngest child was sent to the asylum ; so the three 
orphans were once more together under the homely 
roof and influence of that most excellent institution. 

Thus some years passed by, and as the children grew 
up, I got them to write to me from time to time as their 
father's friend. I particularly wrote to the son, as he 
was growing into young manhood, and told him about 
his father, what a good Christian man he had been, and 
exhorted him to walk in his father’s steps. When he 
was about seventeen years old, the government gave him 
a post in the telegraph department, and he left the Law- 
rence Asylum. As time wore on, young Lawless took 
an increasing interest in his work. He was intelligent, 
with a fair education, and I think he was trying, with 
God's help, to follow his father’s Christian example. 

Through the influence of a friend of mine, in high 
position in India at that time (who himself had been a 
teacher in St. Bede’s Sunday-school, where I first met 
Lawless's father), I got a very good appointment for 
young Lawless in the telegraph department in Persia. 
He, like his father before him, corresponded with me, 
and in the last letter I received from him from Bushire, 
he said, ‘‘ Dr. Bruce, in a conversation with me when 
he was here, said that he had sold several thousands of 
Bibles to the Mahometans, which wéré read in secret ; 
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and that, though there is no evident sign of convers:on, 
the good sceds were sown."’ 

The cldest of Lawless’s sisters married at eighteen, 
and left the asylum. 

The youngest girl (the baby when poor Lawless died), 
when she was seventeen, left the asylum for a place as 
She often 
wrote to me, and seemed a thoughtful, serious girl, and 


governess in Lady C-———'s family at Simla, 
had a class in the Sunday-school. 

From this stery it has been possible to trace the course 
and history of one Sunday-school child and his family 
during forty subsequent years ; but this I believe to be 
only typical of many others whose history may be un- 
known, but whom the Day will make manifest. 

Sunday-school teachers and other teachers of the 
Their labor is not in 
The seed does 


young may well take courage. 


cannot be in vain in the Lord. 


not die. 


vain, 


** Sow in the morn thy seed, 
At eve hold not thine hand ; 
To doubt and fear give thou no heed, 
Broadcast it o’er the land. 


** Thou canst not toil in vain ; 
Cold heat and moist and dry 
Shall foster and mature the grain 
For garners in the sky.’’ 
St. Germans, Bideford, England. 
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Evergreen Sunday-schools are these 
likely to follow pupils 

closely in the summer wanderings of 
Many such well-conducted schools go to 
the trouble of devising means for helping their pupils to 


Midsummer 


Attendance Card their 


most 
the latter. 


have a clean record, even though absent from the home 
school. One school is using, this summer, a card in the 


following form for the purpose : 
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On Children's Day in Calvary Sun- 


A Bible Drill ‘ 
day-school, Peoria, 


Illinois, a class 
was graduated from the primary into the junior depart- 
ment. The juniors came to the front, singing a welcome 
song, to receive the graduates ; and, in order to show the 
latter what was before them by way of new requirements 
upon promotion, they gave, among other things, a Bible 
drill that was exceedingly interesting. The superinten- 
dent of the department announced a chapter in the 
Bible ; the juniors, all provided wi. Bibles, turned to 
it as rapidly as possible, the first finding it saying ‘‘ Num- 
ber one ; 


” 


the second, ‘‘ Number two,"’ and so on, for 
the space of one minute, the assistant keeping time, and 
announcing when it was up. Chapters were called for 
from both Old and New Testaments, and a degree of 
proficiency in finding them was shown which was most 
encouraging. This drill is part of the supplemental ex- 


ercises of the department week after week. 

































Lesson 








































































































6. August 6.—The New Heart .. . 


13. September 24.— Review. 


Rey, 22 : 1-5.) 


life freely. —Rev. 22: 17. 


COMMON VERSION 


1 Afterward he brought me 
again unto the door of the 
house; and, behold, waters 
issued out from under the thres- 
hold of the house eastward: 
for the forefront of the house 
stood toward the east, and the 
waters came down from under, 
from the right side of the house, 
at the south side of the altar. 

2 Then brought he me out of 
the way of the gate northward, 
and led me about the way with- 
out unto the outer gate by the 
way that looketh eastward ; 
and, behold, there ran out 
waters on the right side. 

3 And when the man that had 
the line in his hand went forth 
eastward, he measured a thou- 
sand cubits, and he brought me 
through the waters ; the waters 
were to the ankles. 

4 Again he measured a 
thousand, and brought me 
through the waters ; the waters 
were to the knees. Again he 
measured a thousand, and 
brought me through ; the waters 
were to the loins. 

5 Afterward he measured a 
thousand ; and if was a river 
thatT could not pass over : for 
the waters were risen, waters to 
swim in, a river that could not 
be passed over. 

64 And he said unto me, 
Son of man, hast thou seen 
this? ‘Then he brought me, 
and caused me to return to the 
brink of the river. 

7 Now when | had returned, 
behold, at the bank of the river 
were very many trees on the one 
side and on the other. 

8 Then said he unto me, 
These waters issue out toward 
the east country, and go down 
into the desert, and go into the 
sea: which being brought forth 
into the sea, the waters shall be 
healed. 

g And it shall come to pass, 
that every thing thai liveth, 
which moveth, whithersoever the 
rivers shall come, shall live: 
and there shall be a very great 
multitude of fish, because these 
waters shall come thither : for 
: they shall be healed ; and every 
; thing shall live whither the 
river cometh. 

to And it shall come to pass, 
that the fishers shall stand upon 
it from En-gé'di even unto En- 
ég'la-im ; they shall be a place 
to spread forth nets ; their fish 

: shall be according to their 
o kinds, as the fish of the great 
sea, exceeding many. 

11 But the miry places thereof 
and the marshes thereof shall 
not be healed; they shall be 
given to salt. 

12 And by the river upon the 
bank thereof, on thig side and 
on that side, shall - all trees 
for meat, whose shall not 
fade, neither sa the fruit 
thereof be consumed: it shall 
bring forth new fruit according 
to his months, because their 
waters they issued out of the 
sanctuary : and the fruit thereof 
shall be for meat, and the leaf 
thereof for medicine. 


—_—— 






— 
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a 1 Or, trickled forth *Heb two rivers 
= healed and live * Or, given for salt 
cam The American Revisers would substitute * food "’ for -- meat 











". a2 (twice) 
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7. August 13.—Ezekiel’s Great Vision 
8. August 20.—The River of Salvation. .... 


Helps 


Lesson Calendar 
Third Quarter, 1899 


“<a ew eels Ezek. 37: 1-14 
Ezek. 47 : 1-12 


9. August 27.— Returning from Captivity. ......... Ezra 1: 1-38 
. 10. September 3.—Rebuilding the Temple ....... Ezra 3: 10t04:5 
bd a1. September 10.—Encouraging the Builders ........ Hag. 2: 1-9 
12, September 17.—Power through the Spirit ....... Zech. 4: 114 
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Lesson 8, August 20, 1899 


The River of Salvation 
Ezek. 47 : 1-12 


Compare Zech. 13: 1 and 14: 8,9; and Matt. 13 : 31-33; also 
Memory verse ; 12. 


GoLpDEN TEXT : Whosoever will, let him take the water of 


REVISED VERSION 


1 And he brought me back 
unto the door of the house ; 
and behold, waters issued 
out from under the threshold 
of the house eastward, for 
the forefront of the house 
was toward the east: and 
the waters came down from 
under, from the right side of 
the house, on the south of 

2 the altar. ‘then brought he 

me out by the way of the 

gate northward, and led me 
round by the way without 
unto the outer gate, by the 
way of the gate that looketh 
toward the east ; and behold, 
there ' ran out waters on the 
right side. When the man 
went forth eastward with the 
line in his hand, he measured 

a thousand cubits, and he 

caused me to pass through 

the waters, waters that were 

4 to the ankles. Again he 

measured a thousand, and 

caused me to pass through 
the waters, waters that were 
to the knees. Again he 
measured a thousand, and 
caused me to pass through 
the waters, waters that were 
to the loins. Afterward he 
measured a thousand ; avd 
if was a river that I could 
not pass through: for the 
waters were risen, waters to 
swim in, a river that could 
not be passed through. And 
he said unto me, Son of 
man, hast thou seen /Ais ? 
Then he brought me, and 
caused me to return to the 
bank of the river. Now 
when I had returned, be- 
hold, upon the bank of the 
river were very many trees 
on the one side and on the 
other. ‘Then said he unto 
me, These waters issue forth 
toward the eastern region, 
and shall go down into the 
Arabah: and they shall go 
toward the sea; into he 
sea shall the waters go 
which were made to issue 
forth ; and the waters shall 
be healed. And it shall 
come to pass, that every 
living creature which swarm- 
eth, in every place whither 
the ? rivers come, shall live ; 
and there shall be a very 
great multitude of fish: for 
these waters are come 
thither, °and ¢he waters of 
the sea shall be healed, and 
every thing shall live whither- 
soever the river cometh. 

And it shall come to pass, 
that fishers shall stand by it : 

from En-gedi even unto En- 

eglaim shall be a place for 
the spreading of nets; their 
fish shall be after their kinds, 
as the fish of the great sea, 

11 exceeding many. But the 
miry places thereof, and the 
marishes thereof, shall not 
be healed; they shall be 
‘given up to salt. And by 
the river upon the bank 
thereof, on this side and on 
that side, shall grow every 
tree for meat, whose leaf 
shall not wither, neither 
shall the fruit thereof fail : 
it shall bring forth ‘new 
fruit every month, because 
the waters thereof issue out 
of the sanctuary: and the 
fruit thereof shall be for 
meat, and the leaf thereof 
for healing. 
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8Or, that all things may de 
Heb. Arst/ruits * 


in verse 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES: 


Scripture Readings for Daily Study 
Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 
Take the Water of Life Freely 
Sun.— The River of Salvation (Ezek. 97: 1-12). The fountain 


(source) of the waters (1). The waters flowing (2-5). The 


water giving life (6-9). The river and the tree of life 
(10-12). 


Mon.— The River in the First Garden (Gen. 2: 1-15). Creation 
and rest (1-3). Before the rain fell (4-6). The man and 
the garden cok ‘The river with four heads (branches) 
(10-14). The man in the garden (15). 


Tues.— The Water from the Rock (Exod. 17: 1-7; 1 Cor. 10: 4). 
The thirsty people (1-3). Moses’ prayer answered (4-6). 
The flowing water (6). The Lord tempted (7). ‘The 
Scripture comment (1 Cor. to: 4). 

Wed.— The Second Account of the Rock (Num. 20: 1-13). The 
murmuring people (1-5). ‘The promised supply (6-8). 
any failure of Moses (9-11). The punishment of Moses 

12, 13). 

Thurs.— The Passage over Jordan ( Josh. 7: 1-17). The prepara- 
tion (1-5). ‘The leader (6-8). The people (9, 10). ‘The 
path (11-15). The passage (17). 

Fri,—/Jesus at the Jordan( Matt. 3: 1-17). The forerunner (1-12). 
The one who fulfilled (13-15). The attestation,—heaven 
opened, the Holy Spirit, the Father's voice (6, 7). 

Sat.— 7h: Water and the Spirit. Living (life-giving) water 
(John 4: 10-14). The overflow of the Spirit (John 7: 


7-39). <A spring of joy (Isa. 12:3). For the thirsty 
Isa. 55:1). An unfailing supply (Isa. 58:11). A con- 
trast ( Jer. 2: 13). 

Sun.— The River of Water of Life (Rev. 22: 1-27), ts source 


(1). Its blessedness (2). 
Chicago, Fi. 


Its freeness (17). 
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Lesson Surroundings 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


IME.—The twenty-fifth year of the exile, the thirty- 
third year of Nebuchadnezzar, the fourteenth year, 
counting inclusively, after the destruction of Jerusalem 
(Ezek. 40 : 1). 
B.C. 573 
INTERVENING Events.—The prophet has continued 
preaching, doubtless during these years urging his 
exiled countrymen to religious fidelity, in view of the 


Early in the year that began in March, 


promise of restoration which God has made to them. 
The last nine chapters of the book are an apocalypse, 
emphasizing this promise. The prophet has been 
transported to a summit in Palestine, and there sees 
various objects, and records what he sees, The account 
betrays, incidentally, a minute knowledge of the physi- 
cal peculiarities of Palestine, and yet gives throughout 
measurements and descriptions that are, in view of 
those peculiarities, utterly impossible. This seems to 
be the author's way of indicating that he intends the 
whole account to be understood symbolically. 

Piace.—The vicinity of Jerusalem, in this imaginary 
land of Israel. The prophet sees a reservation of land 
divided into concentric squares, The reservation is 
150,000 cubits square (Ezek. 48 : 20, etc.). Within it 
is a suburban area 30,000 cubits square, and within 
that a city 27,000 cubits square (48 : 8, lo, 15-17, 
30, 35). Within the city is a temple enclosure 3,000 
cubits square (43 : 17-20); within that, a block of build- 
ings 500 cubits square, surrounding a court 400 cubits 
square, within which is another block 200 cubits square, 
surrounding an inner court 100 cubits square (40 : 13-36). 
In the inner court is the great altar. West of this court, 
and facing it, is the inner temple and certain auxiliary 
structures, breaking the square on that side, 
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PARALLEL PassaGes. —See the reference Bibles, espe- 


cially Joel 3 : 18 ; Zech. 14 78; Isa. 33 >21 3 and mar- 
gin, Psalm 46 :.4; Revelation 22 : 1, 2. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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The Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D, 


HE conception of the future gloriously restored king- 
dom of Israel in its own land, necessarily shaped 
itself in the mind of Ezekiel_as a transfiguration of Jew-. 
ish ideals. To him, as to all his people, the central 


wonder must be the grandeur of the rebuilt temple, and... 


of its services and ritual, his priestly training intensify; 
ing this in his own mind. Hence we find no fewer than 
nine chapters, from the fortieth to the forty-eighth, de- 
voted to a detailed vision of the size of the grand sanc- 
tuary of the new era, its gates, its chambers, its furniture, 
its courts, its doors, its windows, its decorations, and 
much else. The exact dimensions of every part are so 
minutely given that one might draw an architect's plan 
of it with the fullest elaboration. 

The sacrifices to be offered are also fully set forth, 
and ordinances laid down for the priests. The division 
of the land between the sanctuary, the city, and the 
future prince, is made, and his religious obligations in 
connection with the temple worship are proclaimed, with 
those also of the priests and the people. Judaism is to 
be glorified as it never had been, and to become the 
admiration of the world at large. But a triumphant re- 
turn to Canaan after victory over all enemies, an un- 
equaled temple, a pompous service and ritual, and the 
splendor of an exalted royalty, would leave the vision 
incomplete, if Jerusalem were to be the same waterless 
place as in the past, with the same bare and waterless 
district round it. 

The new temple was to be, in the strictest sense, the 
visible presence-chamber of God, and there must be a 
river to make glad his city. The angel Ezekiel had 
ssen in his past-visions was now, once: more, present, 
and seemed to lead the propliet to 'a flowing streamo 
bursting out from under the threshold of 'the sacred 
house, and gliding eastward, in ever-increasing volume, 
down the great slope of the Kidron gorge, which winds 
southeastward, in countless bends, through the fright- 
ful wilderness of Judea, between walls of white lime- 
stone, which throw back the fierce heat of summer. so 
terribly that it now bears the name of the Valley ‘of 
Fire, beyond which it opens on the Dead Sea. 

This uninviting ravine was, in the vision, filled with a 
glittering river, which turned the whole region into a 
second Eden. On its banks were ‘‘ very many’’ trees, 
turning both sides into surpassing loveliness and fer- 
tility, and so healing were the waters that they even 
sweetened the bitter saltness of the Sea of Death, which, 
though till then without life, were thenceforth filled with 
many kinds of fish, giving occupation to a busy popula- 
tion on its shores. On the two sides of the great river, 
moreover, were ‘‘all trees for meat,’’ of unfading ver- 
dure and never-failing -fruits ; each month showing its 
own harvest, and ‘‘the fruit would be for meat, and the 
leaf for healing.’ This picture of heavenly felicity, it 
will be remembered, sank so deeply into the Jewish 
mind that it reappears in Revelation as part of the glory 
of the New Jerusalem which John saw come down from 
God out of heaven (Rev. 22 : 2). 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
The Widening River of Salvation 


|* this lesson the figure of speech is a flowing ‘river. 

It is so significant that it is a part of the symbolism 
of grace and abundance in heaven. We are glad that 
this world and the next have grace and life enough to 
make the same symbols significant in each: Here we 
sing, ‘‘ Salvation like a river rolls, abundant, free, and 
clear."' There they show ‘‘a pure river of water of life, 
clear as crystal.’’ There is no poverty of life where 
such a river flows. 

Points : 1. This typical river flows from the house of 
God (v. 1} The ‘eal one in heaven proceeds out of the 
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throne of God. There is no other source of deathless 


life. There need be no other. This is sufficient. 

2. It flows from the piace of sacrifice, the altar. The 
one in heaven flows from the throne of the Lamb, the 
one name that means sacrifice, even death, forus. We 
must teach that redemption is greater than a gift. It is 


In the finances of spiritual 
legal-tender value 


a purchased possession. 
sacrifice has the highest 
known. Our salvation is costly, but it is worth the in- 
finite price. The death of Christ is the hinge-point of 
New Testament writers. 

3. It widens and deepens in its flow. This is true of 
the church universal, and should be of “individual expe- 
rience. The world’s history is the history of the Chris- 
tian Church. All its improvement from barbaric times 
is because God has been always trying to break through 


realms, 


its clouds and blackness with the rays of the Sun of 
Righteousness by means of the people that he includes 
in his church. We have lately seen the growth of Dan- 
iel from requests about food to knowledge of God's 
handwriting and defiance of lions. In us should the 
river broaden and deepen daily. 

4. The river is life-giving. I haveseen the Dead Sea 
and its desert shores. What desolation and barrenness ! 
But to me far clearer seems the vision God gave Eze- 
kiel. The flowers and grains of the rich upper Jordan 
valley are out-bloomed by those fed by the river of life. 
Beyond all his culture and good 
deeds a‘life-giving river comes from above, bringing its 
own divine potency to make his nature rich with every 
kind of life. 


So the life of man. 


University Park, Colo. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


ND the waters came down from under, from the 
right side of the house, on the south side of the 
altur (v. 1). It is surely significant that the waters did 
n»t go forth on their healing mission except as they were 
touched by the altar. And the great altar of burnt 
o‘fering stood for acceptance with God through sacrifice, 
The river of God 
gets its cleansing, healing properties because it issues from 


pointed forward to the atoning Christ. 

: ; : .. 
the altar of the cross. It is this atoning and loving 
quality which makes it conquering. 


Waters that were to the ankles, . . . waters that were 


to the knees, ... waters that were to the loins,... 
weters to swim in, a river that could not be passed 
(vs. 3-5). How true this imagery is to the onward 


sweeping of Christianity in the first centuries! From 
the scarcely ankle-deep rill of the beginning, how surely 
and swiftly the religion of Jesus submerged the then 
known world. Nor has it lost its whelming power. I 
stood, the other summer, in the low and narrow cob- 
bler's shop in which the dissenting and despised cobbler, 
William Carey, thought out and prayed out the begin- 
nings of modern missions. One man to go forth,— 
William Carey, at whom Sydney Smith pointed his cul- 
tured scorn, sneering, ‘‘ Inspired cobbler !'’—what a rill, 
not ankle-deep, he seemed! Thirteen pounds six 
s‘rillings and sixpence,—the first missionary subscrip- 
But 


Christian missions to-day are deluging the world, and 


tion,—what a rill, not ankle-deep, that seemed ! 


missionary revenues are a mighty flood ; and almost 
more wonderful, when you think of the ramparts of op- 
position rearing themselves but a little more than a cen- 
tury ago, the world lies open now for the inflowing of the 
healing stream. 

Now when I had returned, behold, upon the bank of 
the river were very many trees on the one side and on 
the other (v. 7). Wherever Christianity goes, benignant 
an! bountiful trees of indirect results and blessings 
strike their roots and fling their shade. Walking in 
Fairmount Park, in Philadelphia, the other day, I saw a 
very strange sight,—a lot of boys and girls at romping 
play, but, though their faces were bright and joyous, 
there was never a ringing laugh or shout through all 
their playing. Going up to them, I found, however, I 
could talk to them, and they to me,—not by the help of 
their ears, though, but by reading the movements of my 
lips. They were deaf and dumb children from the 
It is such trees which 
spring up by the river of Christ's gospel. How thick the 
forests are,—hospitals, asylums of every sort! What an 


noble institute for such hard by. 
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arid world this would be without Christianity ! 
taking any hand in the planting of such trees ? 

They shall go toward the sea;.. 
shall be healed (v. 8). ‘*The Sea*’ means the Dead 
Sea, within which and around which nothing lives or 
grows. But Christ's gospel is efficient even here. The 
Dead Sea of the city slums Christ's gospel can change 
and cleanse. I saw a whole worst street in New York 
City purified by good, 
Jerry McAuley and his mission. 

But the miry places thereof... shall not be healed; 
they shall be given up to salt (vy. 11). That is, where 
there are only the overflowings of the Dead Sea, there 
can be but salt and death. How true that is! Where 
men have substituted Churchianity for Christianity, re- 
fused the Bible and a living and loving gospel, how dead 
and poor they get ! 


Philadelphia. 


Are you 


. and the waters 


brave, wonderfully Christian 
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Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


ERSE 1.—The prophet's vision of the stream begins 
with a glimpse at the fountain-head of it.—Aznd he 
brought me back : So, correctly, the Revised Version. 
The prophet had been in the cooking-place of the 
priests (Ezek. 46 Then 
he had gone into the outer court to inspect the cooking- 


: 19, 20), off the inner court. 


places for the people in the four corners of it (46 : 21- 
24). made to return to the inner court.— 
Unto the doorway of the house: By the house ts here 
meant the inner temple. The doorway was at the mid- 
dle of the west side of the under the 
threshold : This was the threshold of the house where 
God had taken up his abode (43 : 1-7). 


Now he is 


court. —F rom 


The stream has 
its source from Israel's God, in his character as Israel's 
God.—Came down from under; As the water descended 
into the court, it was visible, showing the direction of its 
flow. How far it continued visible is a matter of inter- 
pretation. At some point, clearly, it vanished in a 
subterranean channel.— 7khe right side: That is, the 
south side, since the house fronts the east.— South of the 
altar ; Crossing the inner court in an easterly direction, 
running between the altar and the chamber of the min- 
istering priests (40 : 46). 

Verse 2.—Though the stream has become invisible, it 
is not lost.—//e brought me out: Certainly out of the 
inner court and out of the outer court, perhaps out of 
the city. 
the city in the rest of this section. 


If not the latter, then the prophet disregards 
Northward: The 
eastern gate would have been more direct, but that was 
kept closed (44: 2). So far as he might 
equally well have gone by the southern gate.—/Led me 





appears, 


around : To go by way of the northern gate to a point 
just outside the eastern gate was a circuitous route.— 
There ran out waters: ‘* Water was welling forth.’’ 
The verb is used only here, but the meaning clearly 
seems to be that the water was pouring forth as from a 
spring on a hillside. —Ox the right side : From a point 

This iden- 
tifies the spring with the one which the prophet had seen 


a little to the south of the gate, apparently. 


in the inner court. 

Ezekiel’s conception of a spring originating beneath 
the temple, and flowing in a general easterly direction, 
has its basis in the locai topography (see Robinson's 
1874, I, 342 ff., and 
Aristeus and Tacitus as there cited), but is not restricted 


‘* Researches,’’ edition of 306, 
by the local details. 

Verses 3-5.—Having thus passed the outer wall, the 
stream is seen to be a miracle.— Went forth castward : 
Eastward in a general sense. Perhaps along the steep- 
sided valley of the Kedron and the Fire Wady below 
(see vivid description in Smith's ‘ Historical Geogra- 
phy, 511, 512).—A thousand cubits : The long cubit of 
nearly twenty-two inches (40 : 5, etc.)—7o the ankles, 

. to the knees,... to the loins,... a stream that 
was not to be forded: This remarkable increase in the 
volume of the water in the course of a mile and one- 
third might supposably be accounted for: by its being 
dammed up from below ; but, clearly, the prophet's 
idea is that the increase is miraculous. 

Verses 6, 7.—The prophet becomes aware that the 
sterile banks of the stream have become fertile, covered 
with a growth such as it would take many years to pro- 
duce. — Hast thou seen? He takes pains to be sure that 
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he has the prophet's attention.—Cuaused me to return 
along the bank of the river: According to the text as 
generally accepted, not ‘‘to'’ the bank, but ‘‘ upon’’ 
it. They had gone a mile and a third down stream, 
along rocky and infertile banks ; they come back and 
find the same banks covered with orchards. —A ow when 
I had returned: Rather, ‘‘ And as I returned,’' the 
pluperfect tense being here certainly incorrect. Within 
the time that it takes to walk ten furlongs the banks had 
become transformed. 

Verses 8-11.—The prophet’'s companion explains to 
him the destination of the water.—Go down into the 
Arabah : 


making it ‘‘ Cesert,"’ 


The Old Version translates this proper name, 
’ Tt here denotes the 
particularly arid and desolate region around the northern 
end of the Dead Sea.—7Zzey shall go toward the sea: 
Not ‘‘into’”’ 


or ‘plain,’ 


it, that being reserved for the next clause. 
—ZTlnto the sea will go the waters that were made to issue 
forth: The inversion makes the clause graphic. —And 
the waters shall be healed: Not merely freshened, but 
freed from their deadly qualities ; not merely because 
the inflowing water is fresh, but because it has issued 
from beneath the throne of Jehovah. This salt lake, in 
which heretofore nothing could live, should be filled 
with fish and marine animals.—Zvery diving creature 
which swarmeth ; The phraseology of the first chapter 
of Genesis. — From En-gedi even unto En-eglaim: 
The location of En-eglaim is unknown, but the general 
meaning is clear. At all points along the shore the busy 
fishermen will spread their nets for drying.—/¢s dogs 
and its marshes, however, will wee de healed, they 
have been given for salt; The last verb is not in the 
At the annual freshet the water of the Dead Sea 


When the water 


future. 
fills all depressions along the shores. 


‘evaporates from these depressions, it leaves there salt, 


which is gathered for use and sale. The healing of the 
water, being miraculous, will not interfere with this sait 
industry. 

Verse 12.—Information is given concerning the trees 
on the banks of the river. — very tree for meat: Every 
food-producing tree.— Whose leaf: The leaf of any of 
these trees. —Sha// not wither : The phraseology of the 
First Psalm.—Shal produce firstfruits: So, correctly, 
the margin of the Revised Version.—/z tts months : 
Not necessarily every month. The meaning may be 
that each tree, in its own proper months, will bear first- 
ripe fruits, such as are suitable for sacrifices. — Because, 
etc.: Fruit nurtured by sacred waters should be -fit for 
sacred uses. 

Ezekiel's meaning in this passage is Certainly allegori- 
cal. It presents to us Jehovah's revelation to Israel, 
ever widening in its scope, passing through and beyond 
Israel, and healing even the worst there is in the outside 
world. The imagery reappears in changed form in the 
Book of Revelation (for example, 22 : 1, 2). 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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“The River of God” 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


NLIKE most other great cities, Jerusalem did not 
The waters of Siloam, ‘that 
brook, did 
indeed, issue from the temple rock, and the bed of the 


stand on a river. 
go softly,’’ being but an inconsiderable 
Kidron, which was for most of the year a dry water- 
course, bleaching in the sun, did run with a foaming 
But a 
psalmist’s faith had reversed the defect, and sung of the 
river which made glad the city of God (Psa. 46); and a 
prophet had seen the vision of a time when Jehovah 
would be to Zion ‘‘a place of broad rivers and streams"’ 
(Isa. 33 : 21). 


ecy of the future blessings, which should flow from God's 


torrent in the rainy seasons, but these were all. 


In like manner, Ezekiel casts his proph- 


presence among his people, into this grand image of the 
mysterious river, rising in the temple and pouring out 
We 
mar the grandeur of the imaginative prophecy by insist- 


eastwards, with fertility and life in its waters. 
ing on translating every tittle of its picture into some 
analogous spiritual equivalent,—as, for instance, by try- 
ing to give meaning to the fishers and their nets ; but 
the broad features of the prophetic parable find their 
noblest interpretation in the fulness of blessings which 
constitute the Christian idea of salvation. 

The fitst point to be ncted is the source of the river. 















Ezekiel’s reconstruction of the temple set it on the top 
of a mountain much higher than the real temple hill, 
and leveled the land around it to a wide plain. That a 
river should rise, not only on a mountain-top, but in the 
temple itself, was obviously unnatural. But the idea to 
be conveyed is the same as that which the New Testa- 
ment seer expressed by a slight modification of the irm- 
age, when he represented the ‘‘ river of water of life’’ 
as ‘‘ proceeding out of the throne of God and of the 
Lamb.'* 


The stream which is to heal and vitalize humanity 








































































The water 
power which generates electricity must fall from a height 
above. Moral and social reforms, which rise from lower 
levels, will be like rivers in the great deserts of Nor- 
thern Asia, which trickle fecbly for a few miles, and 
then are lost in the sand. From the deep heart of God 
his pitying love wells up, unmotived, unsought, im- 
‘pelled only by its own energy. 


must rise on a height above humanity. 


Ezekiel expresses, also, 
by making the river rise in the temple, that God's pres- 
ence with men is the source of all blessing. He dwells 
among us by the abiding with us of his Son, who, 
through his Spirit, is with us always. Therefcre the 
parched land becomes a pool, and we need thirst no 
mere. They who dwell in the house of the Lord are 
like men in a fortress, which has an unfailing fountain 
in the courtyard, so that no enemy can cut off their sup- 
plies, and they can laugh at drought. 

2. The sudden increase of the stream is the next 
point. Rising in the sanctuary, it flowed through the 
court, PaSt tie wkiar, and issued out on the east, where 
in actual fact was the valley of the Kidron, and beynnd it 
the Mt. of Olives. But in Ezekiel’s ideal Holy Land 
the whole face of the country is changed, and, instead 


#2 
#* 


Afi Se 
+. 
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- 


- aid iy ae" 


hill behind it, there is a plain sloping gently eastward. 
Over this the mysterious river flows, and, as it flows, it 
rapidly deepens. 


z 


ah. wae si : 


‘© A thousand cubits’’ would be, ac- 
cording to the usual measurement, about a quarter of a 
mile, so that, in successive spaces of that extent, the 
‘a river was ankle-deep, knee-deep, waist-deep, and un- 
fordable. Whence came the swift increase? Not from 
tributaries, of which there were none, but from the ever 
more abundant outpouring from the fountain in the holy 
place. God's ideal is that the blessings of his presence 
should continually and rapidly increase, and that Christ's 
kingdom should swiftly grow. So far as his divine com- 
eS munications ‘are concerned, these become more and 
more abundant in the measure of men’s desires and 
faithful use. 

But the divine ideal may be hampered in realization 
by men’s fault, and has been so, not only in regard to 
individual growth in grace, but in regard to the diffusion 
of the sparkling waters of the river of God through the 
waste places of the world. 


tS 
- 


Does any one believe that 
the rate at which Christianity has spread is in accord- 
ance with its possibilities of growth, or with Christ's 
desire to see of the travail of his soul? Does any one 
believe that the rate of growth characteristic of most 
professing Christians is the utmost that they could 
attain if they tried? The river is impelled from its 
source alone, and is not deepened by earth-born tribu- 
taries, but it may be, and it has been and it is, dammed 
back by the unfaithfulness of Christians. Many of us 
condemn ourselves to having but a feeble trickle, almost 
stagnant, and scarcely deeper to-day than it was years 
since, when we might have the whole flood pouring into 
our souls. 

3. In the East, the one condition of fertility is water. 
Irrigate a desert, and it becomes a fruitful field ; break 
down the aqueducts, and the granary of the world be- 
comes barren waste. The traveler knows where there is 
a brook by seeing the line of green which lies on either 
side. There may not be a blade of grass on the level 
of the plain, but, as soon as one’s path dips into a wady, 
trees line the banks, and birds sing in the branches. 
So Ezekiel’s er had many trees on its banks. The 
same figurr curs in verse 12, which may be taken 
along with verse 7. The communication to men of the 
blessings of salvation makes them fruitful in all fair 
products of character. Thus watered, they become 
‘trees of righteousness the planting of the Lord."’ 
Without seeking to press the figure, we may note the 
almost verbal correspondence of verse 12 with the lovely 





picture drawn of the good man in Psalm 1, ‘' whose 
leaf also does not wither.’’ The continual productive- 


ness resulting from the perennial stream is the ideal 
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of the tortuous bed of the brook, and the ascent of the: 
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for the individual life of the Christian, as well as for the 
whole church ; and wherever hearts are kept open for 
the inflow of God's grace, all the year wili be the sea- 
son of fruit-bearing, and, as on some trees in favored 
lands, blossom and fruit will hang together on the laden 
boughs. 

Another view of the effects of the river is given in 
that great saying that its waters bring healing to the bit- 
ter waters of the Dead Sea, into which they pour. Eze- 
kiel alters the lie of the land in representing the river as 
running straight eastward into the sultry, sunken trough 
of the Jordan, and thence down the valley into the 
sullen sea, whose heavy waters suffer no lip to taste 
them without loathing. That poison-charged lifeless 
sea is but too accurate an image of the widespread con- 
dition of man, Sin is diffused throughout the race as 
universally as the deleterious saits which chemical 
analysis finds in every drop of the water of the Dead 
Sea, clear as it seems to the eye, and sparkling, as it 
does, in the sunshine. The malignant components are 
They can be detected by the chemist, but not 
eliminated. Sin pervades humanity, and only by the 
coming down from above of a purer source of life can it 
The bitter water of earth is ‘‘ healed’’ 
pure water from the temple. 

The Son of God came down to men that men might 
be lifted up and made sons. ‘‘ He hath made him to 
be sin for us, who knew no sin ; that we might be made 
the righteousness of God in him.’’ But even that great 
healing agent does not heal universally, for the marshes 
remain ‘‘ given up to salt.’’ A solemn thought that the 
efficacy of the universal Healer may be repelled, and 
that some men choose to remain obstinately clinging to 
their disease! The power which can cleanse the world 
the world, but all the world is not cleansed. 
‘* Light is come into the world, and men loved darkness 
rather than light."’ By the very side of the glad waters 
that are healed stretch the sad marshes, white with bar- 
ren salt. 


there. 


be cast out. 


by 


is in 


Again, the river brings life. No living thing swims 
in the Dead Sea, but, the waters being healed, abundant 
life appears everywhere in them. Contrast the unpro- 
gressive stagnation of heathendom with the progressive 
life of so-called Christendom, and say what new ele- 
ment, cast into the stream, has made the difference. 
‘<The people which sa¢ in darkness saw a great light,”’ 
and activity has followed illumination. But a deeper 
declaration that 
‘‘everything shall live whithersoever the river cometh ;"’ 
for, without it, men are dead in trespasses and sins, and 
the very essence of the gift which Christ brings is life, 
supernatural, dependent on his own indwelling in us, 
and ever increasing in abundance if we abide in him. 
‘« The water that I shall give him shall be in him a 
well of water springing up into everlasting life."’ 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 


meaning attaches to the prophet's 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Editor's Note.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books which will 
be useful to such a class following the present lessons, will be 
sent free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, to any one, 
upon request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times 
will be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on 
application, to any ene who desires to introduce this course. 
Any bock mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times. 


Ezekiel 40 to 48. 


Il. THe GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.} 


The last nine chapters of Ezekiel, while hard to read, 
are in some respects the most interesting portion of his 
prophecies. They follow closely upon the hopeful 
visions of a unified and restored people, in chapters 33 
to 39, by sketching an ideal embodiment of the true 
relations between God and his people. It was an ideal, 
profoundly influential at a critical period over the Jewish 
people, but never carried out in detail. 

Two great purposes were surely subserved by this 
unique bit of prophecy. It was, in the first place, a 
very bold assertion that'a temple was to be built, made 
at a time when Judah's prospects were absolutely 
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tiasted, and when the Babylonian empire seemed in- 
vincible. By its sublime confidence it challenged de- 
spondency and compelled a more robust faith. Ezekiel, 
however, had a constructive aim. Four ideas seem to 
have impressed themselves upon his. mind as essential 
to the ideal development of his race: (1) A greater 
emphasis upon the forms of religious life for the sake of 
a readier response to the demands of holiness; (2) a 
greater exactness and strictness in the observance of 
ritual ; (3) an independence, in religious matters, of 
the ecclesiastical authorities, who should no longer be 
subject, as before the exile, to royal caprice; (4) a 
centering of religious authority in the priestly family of 
Zadok. . 

In these chapters Ezekiel presents a ritualistic consti- 
tution, providing for a fully equipped temple, protected * 
and supported, but not controlled, by the king, securely 
guarded from profanation of every kind. Two details 
are new in Hebrew history. The Temple of Solomon 
had only one court ; Ezekiel provides two. Before the 
exile, nroreover, many priestly families. were entitled to 
the prerogatives of the priesthood at Jerusalem. Ezekiel 
declared the Zadokites as only worthy to serve at the 
altar. 

Chapters 40 to 43 describe in detail the future sanc- 
tuary ; chapters 44 to 46 contain ordinances regarding 
its use ; chapters 47 and 48 describe the renewing and 
allotment of the land. 


Il. 


[These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and nse one or two good reference books. For a list which speei- 
fies a wide range of books, see the Editor’s note above. The success of 
the work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 
are to be regarded as an aid highly-recommended to those who are able 
to consult them.] 


REFERENCE _ LITERATURE. 


A very helpful paraphrase of these chapters, with all 
needful explanations, will be found in ‘‘ The Messages 
of the Later Prophets’’ (pp. 111-128). The commen- 
taries by Davidson, Skinner, and Toy, already referred 
to, are very clear on this section. 


III. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND Discussion. 


[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class. 


1. Chapters go to 48. (1.) By what title can the 
sitbstance of these chapters be best expressed? (2.) 
What double purpose did the prophet carry through by 
this vision of the temple? (3.) What four reform ideas 
did the prophet seem to embody in his scheme ? 

2. The Future Sanctuary on Mount Zion. - (4.) What 
was the purpose of the two courts (40 :.1-47), and of the 
encircling wall? (42 : 15-20.) (5.) What were the con- 
ditions (43 : 1-12) which made it possible for Jehovah 
to return to the sanctuary he had been forced to aban- 
don ? (chap. 11.) 

3. The Position of the King. (6.) What does this 
law affirm regarding the privileges (44 : 3 ; 46 : 8-12), 
domains (45 : 7), restrictions (45 : 8-17 ; 46 : 16-18), and 
duties (45 : 18 to 46 : 15), of the prince? 

4. The Elevation of the House of Zadok. (7.) What 
distinction made between the Zadokites and all 
other priestly families, and for what reason ? (44 : 4-31.) 

5. The Fertilizing Stream from the Temple. (8.) 
Whence did it flow, and what was to be its effect upon 
the land? [Geikie: ¥{ 1-3 Gf 1. 


was 


Warren : Critical 


Notes: vs. 1, 2, 6, 7. Wright: {] 1, 3.. Hoyt: v. 7. 
McLaren : 3.] 


6. Ezekiel’ s Inspiratign. 
inspired to make this plan? 


(9.) Does he claim te be 

Would a true inspiration 
be consistent with a free mental constructiveness on the 
part of the prophet? 

7. The Scheme asa Whole. Which is better, a re- 
igious freedom which is liable to excess, as in pre-exilic 
Israel ; or a religious formalism which reduces everything 
to a rule, as in Ezekiel’s vision? Wowld we call his 
scheme strong, or weak ? 

IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
|For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

A formalism which exists solely for the sake of obe- 
dienze and honor to God is not dangerous in itself. 
Such religious formalism is legitimate. 

Ezekiel was not content with a well-guarded sanctuary. 
His ideal contemplated also a dutiful people in a pros- 
perous land, of which the sanctuary-was the center. 

These chapters suggest in a fresh way that nothing 
was more conspicuous about the prophets than their w 
likeness and uniqueness. 


Yate University. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 
The Blessing of Water, Physical and Spiritual 


O water, no life, is the rule in the physical world. 
Se far as we know, the moon has no water, and, 
consequently, no life of any kind. God's provision for 
watering the earth is most complicated and most won- 
derful. Without any such arrangement, all the water 
on the globe would run to the sea, and the land would 
be left a Sahara, and life would cease. But the eyapora- 
tion of water brings it back from the sea, through the 
air, and then the vapor is condensed into clouds, and 
precipitated to the earth in rain. The total amount of 
water thus raised to the clouds each minute has been 
calculated at three thousand million tons. This means 
oceans of water. We need not wonder at this, when we 
bear in mind that all the waters of the Mississippi, St. 
Lawrence, Amazon, Nile, and all the rivers of the earth, 
big and little, have to come from the clouds. This is how 
God provides for the watering of the earth, that it may 
bring forth seed to the sower, and bread to the eater. 

Using this figure of a life-giving river, Ezekiel por- 
trays the blessings that were to come to his people 
through the goodness of God. With that, however, our 
classes have litde to do. What'is of more importance 
to them and us, is that in this vision of the prophet we 
may see a symbol of that which God offers to the world 
for its spiritual life. These blessings began with the 
patriarchs, continued in the prophets, and culminated 
in Jesus Christ himself, who is the water of life Now, 
just as the stream which Ezekiel saw widened as it 
flowed, and brought life with it, so the gospel of Christ 
widens with the centuries, and brings to men spiritual 
life wherever it comes. To prove this will not be diffi- 
cult, for it is a well-known fact that to-day the nations 
of the earth that are the most civilized and prosperous, 
are those that have the most of the gospel carried into 
practice. If you want to see the consequences of this 
river's influence, compare Boston and Benares. In the 
one, idolatry and superstition rampant, woman de- 
graded and a sacred cow exalted. In the other, refined 
Christian homes and the knowledge of the truth wide- 
spread. .Whence the difference? It all flows from this 
river of salvation. Compare Turkey and England, or 
Persia and Germany, and you will see at once what this 
river can do. 

But the gospel river has not done its best yet. It will 
still grow broader, and will one day flow over all the 
earth. For the day is coming in the which the earth shall 
be filled with the glory of the Lord as the waters cover 
the sea. Then shall all men have spiritual life, and 
that abundantly. Just now the Peace Conference is 
meeting at The Hague, but then they will need no such 
conferences, for nations shall learn war no more, but 
shall dwell in peace. There shall then be no ‘‘ Eastern 
Question,’’ or ‘‘ Philippine Question,'' for the spirit of 
peace and brotherhood shall dominate every people. 

Is this a glorious prospect? Then we may well ask 

“ourselves the question, ‘‘ What are we doing to help this 
river to broaden its banks, and to flow to those parts of 
the earth that are still dry and arid?’’ As a matter of 
fact, this is a truly missionary lesson, and we shall fail 
to profit by it, unless we learn more of our duty in send- 
ing these streams of life to those who are now parched 
for want of some life-giving draughts of water. ‘+ Let 
him that heareth say, Come,'’ is the lesson for us to-day. 

New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 


E 
W visions of the prophet Ezekicl. 
lessons did we learn of what God could do with a heart 
of stone? What did Ezekiel urge the people to do that 
God might give them hearts of flesh? What was their 
Did Ezekiel show them why 
What offers 
of mercy were held out if they would repent? What 
would he put within them that. would cause them to be 
obedient to God? What promise did he give concern- 
ing the land of their fathers? How would the desolate 
places and the ruined cities be changed? As the pres- 
ence of the Holy Spirit can change the life, so the bles- 
sing of God upon industry and honest labor can enrich 


By Faith Latimer 


¢ 


have for our study another of the wonderful 


In which of our 


condition as a nation? 
God had sent such troubles upon them ? 
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the barren country until it may bloom like an Eden. 
When the spirit led the prophet into a valley, what did 
he see around him? What likeness was taught by the 
vision of dry bones as to the condition of the Jewish 
nation? How were the dead bones made to live? Of 
what is the wind a symbol or type? What brought life 
and breath again to the dead bones? What can. bring 
life and spiritual health to dead souls? Ezekiel prophe- 
sied many years, beginning before the destruction of 
Jerusalem, while this vision we now study was probably 
twenty-five years after Ezekiel had been a captive. In 
the last part of the book which bears his name are won- 
derful visions of the glory of a restored temple of God, 
when not. only Jerusalem but the whole earth shall be 
redeemed. The date and manner of Ezekiel’s death are 
unknown, though tradition states that he was murdered. 
He was a wise scholar, a true poet. His descriptions 
are full of beauty, his words just and strong, fearless in 
denouncing sin, yet gladly telling of hope and blessing. 
It is hard for the young to realize that the prophets were 
individual characters, upon whose lives, birth, circum- 
stance, and education exhibited and developed different 
traits in each, their own natures and acquirements 
guided and used in inspired work. Some scholars ard 
many teachers, no doubt, have seen Sargent's pictur.s 
(or some copies) of the prophets in the Boston Public 
Library. To study those wonderful portraitures giyes a 
conception of each, and their place in the sacred group. 
One cannot forget such a face as Hosea's, with the ten- 
der expression of the deep-souled prophet of love, or 
Ezekiel’s clear-cut features, compressed lips, and eyes 
that seem, even on earth, to have seen the invisible. 
Another Vision.—As Ezekiel had tave« me need of 
repentance, the readiness and power of God to forgive, 
so in this vision he shows the blessedness of salvation. 
He had a vision of the temple, showing the presence of 
God with men in the glory which filled the house where 
the Lord promised his people he would dwell. John, 
in the Revelation, gives his vision of the temple in 
the new Jerusalem, with ever-open gates to welcome 
every worshiper to the glory of the temple where the 
Lamb is the light thereof. Ezekiel showed how the 
nation would be transformed, and gave them hope in 
their blessed future. The angel who had shown him 
the temple, then brought him back to the temple door, 
where he saw a little stream of water flowing from under 
the threshold of the door, the waters coming from under 
the right side of the house at the south side of the altar. 
In the first five verses of the lesson what do you read of 
When 
the angel led him, how does he describe his stepping 
through the stream, and how deep it became? So with 
the love of God in the heart ; at first it may seem like a 
little brooklet, but it will flow on until, all through life, 
it will be a swelling stream bearing grace in every wave. 
So it was to be, and has been, with the Jewish nation, weak 
and few at first as they returned to Judea, but serving God 
truly, he would increase them in strength and righteous- 
ness, preparing for the coming of the promised Messiah. 
On the River Bank.—The angel asked, ‘‘ Son of 
man, hast thou seen this?’’ He wanted to show him 
how the flowing stream was to be a river of blessing, 
where it would flow, and then he should see what grew 
upon its banks. From Jerusalem to the Dead Sea (use 
map) was a desolate region ; here and there were wells of 


the depth of the water, how it was measured ? 


water, but few brooks—or wadies, as they were called, — 
and those, much of the year, were only a dry bed of 
gravel. After the son of man had seen the wonderful 
river, the angel showed him how fertile were its banks. 
Very many trees were there, trees that were evergreen ; 
for the leaves should not fade, and should bear new 
fruit, fresh and plenty, every month, —fruit for food, and 
the evergreen leaves for healing. It was made plain to 
Ezekiel, and should be to us, that, because the water 
first flowed from the sanctuary, so every true spiritual 
blessing must come from God. The waters were to flow 
increasingly across the desert, then to the Dead Sea and 
its salt, bitter waters, to become pure and fresh. In- 
stead of the blighting waters of sin, everything the river 
touched should live, and, in place’ of forsaken shores, 
fishermen should spread the nets they needed for the 
abundance of the waters. So this vision pictured the 
water of life, the salvation Jesus gives. In the last 
chapter of Revelation you may read of the tree of life 
and the river of life, which, like salvation, is for all 
who are athirst, and will come and take freely. 
Louisville, Ky. 







Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Annie S. Harlow 


ENTRAL Trutu.—God the fountain of life. 
Teaching.—Take the water of life, and give to 
others. 

/ntroduction.—! like, when traveling, to have good 
company, so will you, while sitting right here in yeur 
places, go with me on the wings of thought on a trip 
into the beautiful country, through the green trees, up 
the side of a hill (sketch hill with suggestion of trees), 
till we come to a great broken rock (draw), out of which 
comes a tiny stream of clear, cool water? You may all 
make cups out of your hands (so), and dip them into 
the sparkling water and take a good drink. Don't you 
feel cool and rested now, and wouldn't you like to sit on 
the soft green grass while we sing about the little 
stream ? (See ‘‘Hymnal for Primary Classes,’’ pub- 
lished by The American Sunday-school Union, 1122 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. ) 


** * Give,’ said the little stream, 
As it hurried down the hill ; 
‘IT am small, I know, but, wherever I go, 


The fields grow greener still.’ ’’ 


Now we shall go with the brook down the hill, and 
see what it does on its way? (Draw brook, and add to 
picture grasses, birds, 
‘« Wherever I go,’’ 


etc., as the story goes on.) 
See the little grasses drink ef 
its water and receive new life, and they. in rat----—— 
the world ‘glad »i++ wecw peauty. The great trees 
swetch out their long roots, and they also receive from the 


in 


etc. 
abi cde 


water new life, and, their joy and thanksgiving 
spread out their broad arms, making cool shade for men 
and beast. Here come the hot, thirsty sheep (indicate 
by mark, or pin on) with their little lambs, and the 
brook gives to them new life, and they grow better woal 
for us. The cows (indicate) have worn a path in their 
daily coming to receive of the water which gives to them 
new life, and they bring their blessing to us in sweeter 
and richer milk ; and the thirsty birds drink from the 
stream, and fly away, making new gladness in the world 
with their sweeter songs. Wherever this stream of life 
What a happy world this 
would be if, like the stream, we were always trying to 


help others ! 


goes, there is always joy. 


Have you ever noticed when a child is pleasant and 
helpful how the rest of the children of the family soon 
unite with him in trying to make others happy? Help- 
Our little brook does not go on 
The same fountain from which this little brook 
comes, sends forth many other little streams, and they 
join with the first, and, together, they make a great 
wide river that goes on and on and on, bringing new life 
and health and strength everywhere it goes. 


fulness is catching. 
alone. 


This is a little picture of a far better stream that is 
called the River of Life or the River of Salvation, or 
sometimes it is known as the River of Blessing, or the 
Gospel River. It springs from Jesus the fountain, and 
this is the way it grows. 

(Call a child to the platform.) We will suppose that 
Alice has received this new life of which we learned 
last Sunday, and, through her, her friend May learns to 
love and obey the Saviour ; now we have a stream of— 
two. If each of these should get a friend to know and love 
the Saviour, how wide would the stream be? Don’t you 
see how fast the River of Blessing, or the River of Life, 
would grow, if each one of us helped one other ? 

Let us see how the stream started two thousand years 
ago, when John the Baptist pointed Andrew and John to 
Jesus as the way of life ; and if grew wider when they 
each found a brother. Then Philip joined the company, 
and brought Nathanael, and by and by there were twelve 
in the company. 

Do you think that everybody who heard of Jesus joined 
No. 


would not come that they might have life, and some 


this band ? As we learned last Sunday, some 


even tried to stop the river. Did they stop the stream 
by putting Peter and John into prison, or by killing 
Stephen? No; 


growing ever since, but there are places where it has not 


the river went right on, and it has been 
yet come. Won't you drink of the water of life your- 
self, and then help to send it to other people ? (Explain 
your own school missionary work. ) 

We get this picture of the river from the same prophet 


of whom we talked last Sunday. What was his name ? 
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Ezekiel told the people that he seemed to see a tiny 
stream starting from the temple, which afterward grew to 
be ankle-deep, and then knee-deep, and kept on in- 
creasing till it was a great river filled with all kinds of 
fish ; and along the banks grew great trees, and everywhere 
the river went it carried life and joy and gladness. 
Ezekiel told the people of Israel that the vision meant 
that they should return to Jerusalem, rebuild the temple, 
and from it should start a little stream of blessing that 
should grow so deep and wide that no one could measure 
it. I hope that you and | will have a part in making 
the stream deeper and wider. Let us take of the water 
of life, and give it to others. 

Write in the scroll: God the Fountain of Life, and 
issuing from the trumpet, Take, Give. 

Philadelphia. 
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A Supplemental Question Course 


In and Out of the Lesson 


By John B. Smith 


Name the first 


py Ane the first book in the Bible. 
Last book in the 


book in the Old Testament. 
Bible. 

2. Name the last book in the Old Testament. Name 
the middle book in the Bible. Name a _ book called 
- after a queen (Esther), Name a book bearing the name 
of a military leader (Joshua). A book named after a 


enn scidow (Ruth). 
3. Name a book whic’ means 


tions). 
A book that means ‘‘counting'’ (Numbers). 


~--ninag'' (Lamenta- 
A book which means ‘ beginning'’ (Genesis). 
A book 
of a hundred and fifty songs (Psalins). 

4. How many of you have bibles with you? Hold 
Now all of you take Bibles 
that can, and I will give you a few references to find, 


them up, all who have. 


I have seen people in the United States of America who 
couldn't always find a Bible reference very quickly. I 
don't want that to be true of any one from this Sunday- 
school. 

5. Open to the Book of Psalms. 
it, hold up your Bibles, 
the bible ? 
you find it. 

6. Find Exodus 20, 


As fast as you find 
What is the middle book in 
Find Psalm 1g: 1. Hold up Bibles when 
(Leader designate who shall read.) 

Read the first verse (leader 
When it 


Recite it 


designate the one to read it), Exodus 20 : 3. 





has been read, say, ‘‘ That is the first ? 
all together. 

7. Find Genesis 12 : 1 (superintendent designate one 
to read it), Who is spoken of in that verse as called to 
leave his country ? (Abram.) Who called him ? 

8 Where did God tell Abram to go? What did he 
promise to make of him? (See v. 2.) 

g. What was Abram's name afterwards? What title 

have we learned for Abraham? (Father of the Faithful.) 
Find Proverbs to : 1 (leader designate a boy to read). 
Did you all hear that reading? All who did, please 
raise their hands. (If all did not, ask, ‘‘ Who will read 
louder? Perhaps the same boy will offer—all the 
better if he does.) Find Isaiah 1 : 3 ; Ezekiel 36 : 26. 
(Leader stop the reading at end of Golden Text.) 
Please all 
bring Bibles. ‘To what class of books does Genesis 
belong ? (Historical. ) 
(Poetical. ) 

11. Is Isaiah a major or a minor prophet? Daniel? 
Micah? Hosea? Joel? 

12. In what class is the Book of Revelations ? 
(Superintendent say, ‘‘I don't know any such book. 


10. Next Sunday we will practice further. 


Exodus? (Historical.) Psalms? 


How many think there is such a book as Revelations ? 
What ¢s the name of the last book in the Bible ? 

13. In what class is Romans? John? 

14. Give the names of the first five books. of the Old 
Of the five poetical books. Of the five 
major prophets. 

15. The names of tof historical books of the New 

the last five books of the Bible. 
Names of all the General F pistles. 


Testament. 


Testament. Names 0 
16. In what book is our lesson to-day? To what 
class of books does it belong ? 
prophet? 
17. What is the title of the lesson? Golden Text? 
How shall we get it? (Superintendent say, ‘‘ Ask, and 
ye shall receive,'’ etc.) 


Is it a major or a minor 


Berlin, Conn. 
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The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 

















Who knows how to paddle a canoe? You shall be 
We are going on 
Which is 
No, this is the River of Salvation, 
We will 


launch our boat about two thousand ‘‘reeds’’ from the 


our pilot, sir. Come, stand by me. 
a cruise down the greatest river in the world. 
that? Guess again. 


that we have been learning about. to-day. 


Temple, where Ezekiel says the water was—how deep ? 
If the boat sticks, what will some of us have to do? 
Not for long ; we shall soon have plenty of depth. 

You see, this river starts from the old Temple, where 
God used to meet with the people and forgive their sins. 
So we start here, at this T. But really the river runs 
away back of that. It rises in a garden marked E, 
whete God first promised that the seed of the woman— 
that meant Christ—should conquer the seed of the ser- 
What garden ? 


pent, sin. But we will not.try to navi- 


gate the stream above T. Now it flows down, as the 
prophet said, broadening out a little, but not yet actually 
«~ide river. The salvation was still confined to one 
nation. Who? pus hen we come to a cross on the 
shore the stream will widen. Pilot, do you see it? 
Where ?) What happened on that cross? Who can be 
saved now? Well, how is the river? It spreads out 
wider and wider, as the people, one by one, hear the 
gospel and come to Jesus. 

Pilot, what are 
those big black things sticking up ahead ? What is that 
rushing noise I hear ? 


But it does not always flow smoothly. 


Rapids, rocks, danger! Perse- 
cutions used to come on Christ's followers, and many a 
World. 
liness and corruption crept in ; the stream got shallow. 
What would become of the boats then? But there was 


faithful one gave up his life for Christ's sake. 


always a deep channel somewhere, and on the stream 
rolled, ever swelling and broadening. 

The stream brought blessings with it. Pilot, look for 
towns on the port shore. Freedom came, wherever 
Christ's gospel was taught, and Education and Pros- 
perity and Peace. And here, to the starboard, in the 
heathen country, Missionaries have gone, and Civiliza- 
tion, relieving the suffering and cruelty and darkness. 
These are only a few of the towns ; the bank is full of 
them on each side. ° 

Now, what will become of the River of Salvation ? 
What shall the earth be filled with ? Some day the river 
will cover all the earth. What part shall we have in 
causing it to flow ? 

Trenton, N. /. 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 
** Jesus the water of life will give.” Psalm 104 : I-12. 
** Salvation ! oh the joyful sound."’ 


“There is a fountain filled with blood.’ Psalm 46 : 4-11. 


**Come with thy sins to the fountain."’ Pontes é 8 
salm 65 : 4-8. 
‘** Beneath the glorious throne above."’ 2:4 


** Shall we gather at the river. Psalm 08 : 1-9 
** Jesus, thou art the sinner's friend."’ 


‘*A fountain of life is flowing.’ Psalm 145 : 9-18. 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


1 plese vision granted to Ezekiel did we 
study last week? What did it represent? How 
was its prophecy fulfilled ? 

2. Facts.—With what great vision of Ezekiel’s is our 
lesson connected? What fountain in Jerusalem may 
have suggested the vision of the river? What did the 
river symbolize ? Why should the Jews’ salvation be 
represented as flowing from the temple? What does 
the gradual deepening of the river typify ? What desert 
is referred to? What sea? What is represented by the 
healing of the waters? What is shown by the marshes 
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remaining salt? What four characteristics of the trees 
on the banks are named? What do the trees sym- 
bolize ? 

3. THE TEACHINGS. —How are human lives, without 
Christ, like the desert and the Dead Sea? How is the 
salvation Christ brings like a river? From what places 
does this salvation chiefly well forth? In the world’s 
history, how has Christianity been like a gradually 
deepening stream? How does the same comparison 
hold true of the Christian's individual experience ? 
What bitter waters in our lives does Christianity 
sweeten? What are some of the fruit-trees that are 
nourished by the river of salvation? How are these 
spiritual joys like-evergreen trees ? like trees whose fruit 
is edible ? medicinal ? perpetual? What light does the 
New Testament throw on this vision ? 


Boston. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Dr. William Wright 


” EHOLD Waters ISSUED OUT FROM UNDER THE 

THRESHOLD.’’—Unlike the rivers of the West, 
which often start from little rills among the roots of the 
water-shed willows, the great rivers of Syria and Pales- 
tine burst from their fountains fully ready for their 
beneficent careers. Over these great fountains, temples 
were erected, and in the representations of these temples, 
on imperial Greek coins, the figure of the goddess of 
fertility always appears in the out-rushing water. These 
temples were erected over the fountains of Jordan, the 
Orontes, the Abana and Pharpar, and from beneath 
these temples the rivers issued forth, serving as the start- 
ing point of the picture. 

‘‘AND EVERYTHING SHALL LIVE WHITHERSOEVER 
THE RIVER COMETH.’’—Let us look at one of these 
Oriental rivers. The chief fountain of the Abana and 
Pharpar issues from beneath the threshold of a massive 
temple at the base of a mountain. Clear as crystal and 
cold as ice the river actually leaps out of the sun-scorched 
mountain, and cuts a deep channel among the roots of 
the hills, and through the flinty Sahara, until it breaks 
a passage through the Anti-Lebanon range, and spreads, 
fanlike, by seven rivers over the plain of Damascus. 

When we look to the west we see but the bare bar- 
ren chocolate-colored plain, and the storm-bleached 
lime-streaked mountains. Except where the river flows 
down, its rocky bed tinged with borders of lustrous green, 
all else is hot and verdureless as the ashes of a furnace. 
But when we look down on the plain eastward we see 
the river changing the ashy desert into a scene of life 
and beauty. Gardens in which all the trees of the field 
and the orchard blend their many shades of green, and 
hold the desert at bay, extended for many a mile. The 
seven rivers carry their wealth of water to every shady 
garden and thirsty field, and sparkle in the marble 
fountains of ten thousand courtyards in the city. - Such 
a scene was before the mind of Ezekiel as he sketched 


his great symbolic picture ; and as we look on the picture,» 


set in its rigid framework of brown desert, with the re- 
gion of sterility and stunted growth all around it, we see 
the ground-work of his symbolism. We mark the 
temple standing out in all the grandeur of its majestic 
outlines, and in all the details of its use and service ; and 
from the place where God's abiding presence was sym- 
bolized the river issues forth, increasing as it flows, 
carrying fertility to a barren and thirsty land, bearing 
on its banks trees for food and for healing, and finally 
emptying itself into the Dead Sea and giving life to 
everything therein. 
London, England. 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic: Refreshment for the Spiritually Famishing 


Analysis 


I. SOURCE OF SPIRITUAL REFRESHMENT (vs. I, 2). 
1. God's House: 

Waters issued out from... the threshold of the house (x). 
Send thee help from the sanctuary (Psa. 20: 2). 
A fountain shall come forth of the hduse of the Lord ( Joel 3 : 18). 
2. God's Altar: 

Waters came down from under. 


An altar . . . thou shalt make unto me, and shalt sacrifice thereon 
(Exod. 20: 24). 

A sin offering ... upon the altar. 
24). 


. . the altar (1). 


. . for all Israel (2 Chron 29: 


- 
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Il. ABUNDANCE OF SPIRITUAL REFRESHMENT (vS. 3-5). 


1. in Breadth : 

He measured... . Again... . / Again. ... Afterward (3-5). 
Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters (Isa. 55: 1). 
He that is athirst, let him come (Rev. 22: 17). 

2. In Depth: 
To the ankles. ... 
(3-5). 
A well of water springi up unto eternal life ( John 4 : 14). 
He shewed me a river my water of life (Rev. 22: 1). 


To the knees.... To the loins....A river 


Il, BLESSINGS OF SPIRITUAL REFRESHMENT (vs. 6-12). 


1. Pertility : 
Upon the bank of the river were very many trees (7). 
He shall be like a tree planted by the streams (Psa. 1 : 3). 
On this side of the river and on that was the tree of life (Rev. 
22: 2). - 
2. Vitality : 
Every living creature,... in every place, ... shall live (9). 
God made the beast ;. . . and the cattle (Gen. 1 : 25). 
He himself giveth to all life, and breath (Acts 17 : 25). 
<i. Purification: 
The waters of the sea shall be healed (9). 
So the waters were healed unto this day (2 Kings 2: 22). 
He saved us, through the washing of regeneration (Titus 3 : 5). 
4- Prosperity : 
Fishers shall stand by it: ... their fishshall be... 
Whatsoever he doeth shall prosper (Psa. 1 : 3). 
All these things shall be added unto you (Matt. 6: 33). 
5. Utility: . 
The miry places... shall be given up to salt (11). 
That which they have need of, ... salt,... let it be given (Ezra 


many (10). 


6:9). 
Salt is good (Mark 9g: 50). 
6. Perpetuity : 
Whose leaf shall not wither, neither shall the fruit thereof 
Sail (12). 
Whose leaf also doth not wither (Psa. 1 : 3). 
Having promise of... that wh'c) is to come’(1 Tim. 4: 8). 
7. Food: 
The fruit thereof shall be for meat (12). 
Every tree that is. . . good for age (Gen. 2:9). 
She is a tree of life to them (Prov, 3 : 18). 
8. Healing: 
The leaf thereof for healing (12). 
I'am the Lord that healeth thee (Exod. 15 : 26). 
The leaves... for the healing of the nations (Rev. 22 : 2). 


TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER : Judah Delivered by Jehovah’s 
Love. 

GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: The angel of the Lord 
encampeth round about them that fear him, and dedivereth them, 
— Psa. 34: 7- 
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International Home Readings 


Mon.—Ezek. 47 : 1-12. “ The river of salvation. 
Turs.—Isa. 35: 1-10. Streams in the desert. 
WED.—2 Kings 3: 9-20. A miraculous supply. 
THURS.—Zech. 14: 4-11. Living waters. 
FRI.—Psa. 65 : 1-13. 
SatT.—Rev. 21 : 1-7. 
SuN.—Rev. 22: I-7. 


The river of God. 
A free gift: 
Water of life. 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 


Books and Ul titers 


Books on the New American 
Possessions * 


HE recent war with Spain was worth a generation of 


educational progress in extending the geographical 
knowledge of the American people. It has also aroused 


a real interest in some of the world problems of distant 





* The Philippine Islands. By Ramon Reyes Lala, a native of Manila. 
Medium 8vo, illustrated, pp. 342. New York: Continental Publishing 
Company. §2.50. 

America in the East: A Glance at our History, Prospects, Problems, 
and Duties in the Pacific Ocean. 
the Imperial University of Japan, author of “ The Mikado’s Empire,” 
«Corea, the Hermit Nation,” etc. 12mo, illustrated, pp. xii, 244. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co. $1.50. 

The Making of Hawaii: A Study in Social Evolution. 
Fremont Blackman, Professor in Yale University. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2. 

The Story of the West Indies. By Arnold Kennedy, M.A. (The Story 
of the Empire Series.) 16mo, pp. 154. London: Horace Marshal! & Son. 
5° cents. 

Industrial Cuba: Being a Study of Present Commercial and Industrial 
Conditions, with Suggestions as to the Opportunities Presented inthe 
Island for American Capital, Enterprise, and Labor. By Robert P. 


By William 
Bvo, pp. xii, 266. 


Porter, Special Commissioner for the United States to Cuba and Porto 


Rico. With maps and 62 illustrations. 8vo, pp. xi, 428. 
G. P. Putnam's Sens. $3.50. 

Porto Rico and the West Indies. By Margherita Arfina Hamm, 
author of “ Manila and the Philippines.’’ 12mo, illustrated, pp. 230. 
New York : F. Tenn yson Neely. §1.25. 

The Porto Rico Rag F Pen Pictures of the People and the Coun- 
try. By Albert Gardner Robinson. r:2mo, illustrated, pp. xiv, 240. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 

Puerto Rico: Its Conditions and Possibilities. By William Dinwid- 
die. With illustrations from photographs by the author. s2mo, pp. ix, 
294. New York: Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 

Our Conquests in the Pacifi€. By Oscar King Davis, Special Corr-- 

ndent of the New York Sun with the Army of Occupation, May to 

a gee 1898. xemo, illustrated, pp. 352. ew York: Frederick A. 


New York: 


Company. $1.25. 


By William Elliot Griffis, formerly of 
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lands and remote nations. Our near neighbors in Cuba 
and Porto Rico have had our sympathies for years, but 
we have been remarkably ignorant of the conditions of 
their life. The enterprising American newspaper during 
the war gathered all possible news from the seats of 
military and naval operations. The monthlies followed 
with articles from American officers and residents in the 
new countries. Now comes a second crop of books deal- 
ing with our new possessions. Many of them show 
plainly the haste of their authors or publishers to be first 
in the market, and to reap financial rewards from the 
new interests of the reading public. It is hard for the 
professional bookmaker to write of life so different from 
our own as that in the tropics, and to understand peo- 
ples who speak a foreign tongue, and whose literature 
and history, scanty enough at best, are written in many 
strange languages. It is too soon to expect complete 
histories and accurate descriptions of the varied interests 
in these countries from men of science and others who 
will devote years to the work. Yet there are points of 
interest and value in some of the recent books. 

There are three groups of readers to whom books 
about the West Indies, Hawaii, or the Philippines, spe- 
cially appeal. 
be ‘‘up”’ 


First, the tourist and those who want to 
on the questions of the day 3 secondly, the 
business man and those seeking opportunities for the 
investment of money, labor, and skill, including those 
who welcome new opportunities for missionary service 
of various kinds; and, 
science. 


lastly, the advance-guard of 
The information contained in the group of 
books here considered is richest in that which appeals 
to the first group, has something for the second, and 
a little for the third, chiefly. for st»- a 


sciences. ; 

rrotessor Worcester, of the Philippine Commission, is 
still the best authority, and his book on the Philippines, 
which was perhaps the first to appear, and was reviewed 
in these columns last November, is the most complete 
work in English on that subject. Lala, as a native 
Filipino, might be pardoned for his defects in English 
style in his work on The Philippine Islands, but not 
for his childish egoism, a prominent trait among primi- 
tive peoples, which is too common in his book to 
pass for patriotism. 
where it might reasonably be expected to be strong, — 
namely, in its description of native habits and native 


His narrative is, moreover, weak 


industries. Its chief redeeming feature is it illustra- 
tions, which are well executed, and often tell a better 
story than the accompanying text. The volume has 
some local color. 

In thinking of the Philippines, one must speculate 
about the problems of the Far East, although the idea 
that they are the gateway to China is misleading. Dr. 
William Elliot Griffis, well known to readers of The 
Sunday School Times, has reprinted, with Additions, his 
articles in The Outlook, treating historically the advance 
of Americans in the Pacific, and chiefly their contact 
with the peoples of China and Japan. America in the 
East is interesting reading of a very popular sort. In 
brief compass and in pithy sentences the author outlines 
the chief stages in the progress of Western ideas in the 
East, claiming much for the religious and secular work 
of American missionaries, 
mistakes. 


yet not unmindful of their 
He asserts that the Japanese dre overrated 
and the Chinese underrated in’Western estimation. For 
Protestant missions in the Philippines he has this whole- 
some word of advice : ‘*‘ American Protestants can break 
new ground in those parts of the archipelago yet unculti- 
vated by missionaries, though we believe they will find, 
for a generation or two to come, their best field in educa- 
tional work rather than in direct preaching and popular 
evangelization.’’ 

Hawaii is but a way-station between our possessions in 
the Far East and those near our Atlantic seaboard, and 
it is so treated in the discussions of the hour, probably 
because its absorption by the United States was long ex- 
pected, and several times almost accomplished, before 
the final treaty was ratified. Professor Blackman set 
himself a most interesting task in his attempt to inter- 
pret the social evolution of Hawaii's curious people, 
which he has done in The Making of Hawaii. The 
results of his study may be disappointing to some 
because he fails to present any theory of the develop- 
ment described in his charming historical narrative. In 
many places he treats of scientific data where interpreta- 
tion is difficult, and where he is not sufficiently cou- 
rageous in drawing deductioas, or where he leaves a 
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problem he has opened up seemingly without fully ap- 
preciating its relations to other questions. Both Black- 
man and Griffis combat Kidd's hasty assertion that the 
white man cannot live in the tropics. . 
are interesting and to the point. 


Both discussions 
The real issue is in 
the kind of white man that tries to live in the tropics, 
It is not a part of Professor Blackman's purpose to 
discuss the industrial possibilities of Hawaii, but he 
incidentally expresses great hopes that it will become a 
veritable garden under the direction and impetus of 
American enterprise. 

In The Story of the West Indies, Mr. Kennedy's brief 
historical survey of the expansion of Spain and of Eng- 
land's conquest and experience is of interest. It is 
written primarily for Englishmen, and discusses Eng- 
land’s control in the Bermudas, Barbadoes, Jamaica, the 
Bahamas, British Guiana, and British Honduras. 

Cuba is an old friend. Our relations, commercially, 
have been intimate for years. More eyes are turned 
there than elsewhere in our new spheres of influence. 
Mr. Porter, the superintendent of the last United States 
census, had many qualifications for the task in Cuba 
which President McKinley allotted him, and he has 
produced a small encyclopedia of useful information 
in his work on Industrial Cuba. His volume is too 
verbose and hastily written to make as attractive read- 
ing as it might; but the circumstances under which 
it was composed excuse much, and it covers just the 
ground most desired at the present time. Even after 
the Cuban soldiers are restored to productive, erpicg. 


ments, there will, he. 
W.- 
of adjustment to a new climate, do not offer the in- 


ducements to American laborers which the opening up 
of our own West formerly did. The conditions for the 
renewal of prosperity in Cuba are given as: ‘‘ The re- 
habilitation of the sugar industry, a revival of work on 
the tobacco plantations, and a full complement of men 
The list of sanitary and .in+ 


of wages, and the initial difficulties 


” 


in the mining districts. 
dustrial reforms already accomplished is astonishing, 
and there is still, in Mr. Porter's judgment, much which 
can and will be faithfully done by the United States, in 
the interests of Cuba. In this work the Cubans them- 
selves must co-operate. The volume will appeal to all 
classes, but specially to business men. [It is rich in the 
first impressions, and in the available statistical infotma+ 
tion of an expert. 

Porto Rico is charmingly described, from the tourist's 
point of view, in Miss Hamm's sprightly book, Porto 
Rico and the West Indies, and by Mr. Robinson, a cor- 
respondent of the New York Evening Post, in The Porto 
Rico of To-Day. 
supplement each other ; 


Both books are well illustrated, and they 
the one is a trifle too optimistic 
in what it promises the prospective tourist ; the other, 
more critical, and follows closely the movements of our 
military men, in whom so many anxious ones at home 
are interested. 

Much the most-satisfactory book of all is Dinwiddie’s 
Puerto Rico, a real delight to any reader appreciating a 
keen observer who has a rich fund of general knowledge on 
all subjects at his command, and who knows how to teil in 
good English what he sees. The author does not conceal 
his delight in the luxuriance of tropical foliage and in 
the geological wonders of the island, but also gives a 
most compact and judicious account of the people, their 
habits and industries. The aim is at all times to be in- 
structive, yet not laboredly so. Statistics are quoted 
with discrimination, and the ample tables for a study of 
the commerce of Porto Rico, extracted from Hitchcock's 
report to the United States Department of Agriculture, 
are relegated to an appendix. As to the future pros- 
perity and possibilities of the island, 
enthusiastic ; 


the author is 
he is also earnest in entreaties for fair 
treatment of the natives who have welcomed us with 
bright hopes. Porto Rico is, at present, no place for 
the poor man to go, but is rich in opportunities for 
those with capital to invest. Mr. Dinwiddie discusses 
the cost of various industrial plants that are needed 
there, and also tells of the cost of living,—an item which 
will interest the tourist as well as the business man. 
Coffee, sugar, and tobacco, in the order named, are 
given as the chief sources of wealth. Fruit and vege- 
table culture may be profitable on a much larger scale. 
On this point, in comparison with this country, Din- 
widdie says : ‘‘ The same amount of capital and energy, 
however, expended in Puerto Rico, would insire twice 
the crop of the Fioridian, and fully as great, if not a 
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greater one, than the Californian can raise on his artifi- 
cially prepared ground."’ 

The industrial possibilities and the obligations of all 
kinds that 
transplant, foretell events too great for the American 


The truly patriotic, 


are inherent in the civilization we would 


people to comprehend now. how 
ever, will welcome all honest attempts to clarify our 
vision and to point the way to wise ac tion. 

A very clear and racy account of life on board the 
transports in the Pacific, and of the experiences of our 
soldiers in the taking of Guam, also of initial experiences 
in Luzon, is to be found in Mr. Davis's letters to his 
home paper, which are reprinted, under the dates of 
The tak- 
ing of Manila, the situation which confronted Dewey at 
the time of the arrival of the expedition, and the final 


their writing, in Our Conquests in the Pacific. 


break with Aguinaldo, are topics to which several chap- 
No attempt is made to get away from 
The 


and apparently 


ters are devoted. 
soldier and sailor life, and to discuss problems. 
book is realistic in its descriptions, 
accurate and complete in its knowledge of the military 
and naval operations at the time of their execution. 
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« Authority and Archaeology ” 


ANDSOMELY printed on good paper, the new 


volume entitled Authority and Archaeology, 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































































va) a 2 | Tew 4 kK: 
Tmpor ae byhrofane (8vo, pp. xvi, 440, New Yor! 

; ——Conc, $5), bears the 
external marks of being regarded by its ptt6nsne.— 


authors as likely to be of standard value. 


Its several 
authors are either already men of mark, or men who, by 
the quality of their work, promise to become men of 
mark. They are Dr. S. R. Driver, Ernest A. Gardner, 
F. Ll. Griffith, F. Haverfield, A. C. Headlam, D. G. 
Hogarth, while the editor of the book is David G. Ho- 
garth. 
the 
Literature. 


The sub-title of the book reads, ‘‘ Essays on 


Relation of Monuments to Biblical and Classical 


By the word ‘‘authority,’’ in the title, is meant, if 
one may judge by the contents ef the volume, the testi- 
mony of professed historians, such as the writers of the 


biblical 


narratives, or Tacitus, By 
Dr, and Mr, Griffith 
mainly, the recovered literatures of the Egyptians, the 
Babylonians, 


or Herodotus, 


‘*archaeology,'’ Driver mean, 
the 


other authors of the volume mainly confine the term to 


and other Oriental peoples, while 
the study of objects and of the brief and unliterary in- 


scriptions thereon. To this difference of definition, 
however, Mr. Hogarth calls attention in the preface, and 
it is not of a natufe to cause confusion. 

In the last eighty-eight pages, under the title «Chris- 
tian Authority,’’ Mr. Headlam has not principally in 
mind, as one would expect, the New Testament, but the 
later Christian historians who wrote of the Christianity 
of the carly centuries. His archeological materials in- 
clude the Oxyrhynchus, and other papyri, but he gives 
more space to architectural fragments, burial-stones, 
He 


deals especially with Dr. Ramsay's discoveries in Phry- 


and the like, and the brief inscriptions on them. 
gia. His main purpose seems to be to note the addi- 
tions recently made from these sources to our stock of 
information. 

A similar purpese characterizes the essays on ‘‘ The 
Roman World,"’ 


Greece,"’ 


‘* Historic Greece,’’ and ‘ Prehistoric 
which are grouped, along with the essay on 
‘« Classical Au- 


Very graphic is Mr. Hogarth’s presentation, 


‘* Egypt and Assyria,’’ under the title, 
thority.”’ 
from monumental sources only, of the centuries of art 
which preceded, in Greece, the period which we have 
Mr. Gard- 
ners treatment of Greek architecture as interpreting 
and Mr. 


been accustomed to call historic. So also is 
Haverfield’s sketch of our 
recovery of a knowledge of Roman institutions through 


practice of thousands of epi- 


ocal decrees, 


Greek literature, 


the comparison an . 


taphs, honor lis s, and other brief and 
commonplace inscriptions. 

Of a very different character, though not without the 
same kind of value, is the chapter by Mr. Griffith on 
** Egypt and Assyria."" The archeological evidence to 
which he appeals is mainly that of the recovered litera- 
tures of the valleys of the Nile and the Euphrates, rather 
than that of the monuments themselves, and th: essay 
is a thorough-going attack Om, the trustworthiness of 


Iierodotus and the other Storians. The attack 
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is at many points well sustained, but it would be worth 
more if it were more discriminating. 

The first and most prominent part of the volume, 
occupying about two-fifths of it, is Dr. Driver's treat- 
ment of the subject of ‘‘ Hebrew Authority."’ Readers 
who are familiar with recent publications on the subject 
will find in it a reply to Professors Hommel and Sayce, 
who have attacked the school of higher criticism to 
which Dr. Driver belongs, basing their attacks on the 
But Dr. 
very explicit in stating this purpose, and a reader might 


testimony of the monuments. Driver is not 
easily regard his polemic as directed against the Old 
itself, 

that this 
against the truthfulness of most parts of the Old Testa- 


Testament He would probably object to the 


statement essay is an elaborate argument 
ment, but it is doubtful whether he could convince an 
intelligent jury that his objection is just. He givesa 
compact and well-selected body of facts taken from the 
narratives on the monuments, but his polemical bias 
crops out on nearly every page, and the interpretations 
by which he discredits the statements of the Old Testa- 
ment are not such as he would like to have a critic apply 
to his own writings. They will meet the approval, how- 
ever, of scholars who agree with him in his critical 
views. 


“2% 


Japan in Transition: A Comparative Study of the Progress, 
Policy, and Methods of the Japanese since their War with 
China. By Stafford Ransome. 8vo, illustrated, pp. 261. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, $3. 

In art we can enjoy a bright picture-sketch, even 
Mr. 
es word-picture of Japan is just that, by a news- 
paper COrrespONneireeew 


though it have no perspective, tone, or shadow. 


, , ~sineer, of a particular tran- 
sient phase of a developing civilization.” a1. nog been 
home from Japan a year, after living in the country dur- 
ing 1897 and part of 1896, and gives us a fine snap- 
shot, with only the foreground of history developed. In 
brisk style, he tells of methods of travel, education, the 
drama, commerce, industry, politics, strategical geog- 
raphy, Japanese colonization, and the value of Japan as 
an ally of Great Britain. His chapter on ‘‘ The Position 
and Prospects of Christianity ’’ is utterly untrustworthy, 
both in tone and statements of alleged fact. His point 
of view is that of an Englishman to whom the traditions 
of the Anglican church stand for the whole of Christian- 
ity, to whom Russia must necessarily be the heavy vil- 
lain ever working mischief in the Asian drama, the 
missionary being the marplot in the fair unfolding of an 
ambitious 
the book. 


nation's career. There is not a dull page in 
The author's defense of the Japanese peo- 
plé's characters and inheritances against the misconcep- 
tions of the average hasty tourist and the ‘ treaty-port 
foreigner’’ is spirited and generous. Rightly he argues 
that the moral standards of a nation are not to be judged 
by unsympathetic and ignorant ‘aliens from without. 
Correcting manifold errors, he pictures vividly the life 
of to-day, showing the strenuous and indomitable spirit 
of a united people, eager to gain the prize of recognition, 
in full equality, by the Western nations. The volume 
is rich in fresh and accurate information about the Japan 
than the 


spirited and well-chosen illustrations, 


of 1899. Even more valuable text are the 
finely executed, 
and the maps, giving in bird's-eye view the status of 
education, colonization, railways, and military and naval 
depots. In one picture of a superb railway train thun- 
dering past Mt. Fuji we have the ancient and recent in 
contrast. Altogether it is a fresh, bright, breezy, in- 
forming book, worthy of standing alongside of Lord Beres- 


ford's The Break-up of China. 


b 
A History of Egypt under the Ptolemaic Dynasty. By |. P. 
Mahafty, author of ‘‘Social Life in Greece,"’ ete. With 
numerous illustrations. I12mo, pp. xiv, 262. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $2. 25. 


There are not many men so well qualified as Professor 
Mahaffy to write the history of the Ptolemies. He dis- 
plays a thorough familiarity with the sources, alike with 
those long familiar to scholars in the literatures of Greece 
and Rome, with those that have recently been brought 
to light by explorers, and with the secondary works that 
have been written on these earlier sources. And he is 
genuinely critical in the use he makes of his sources and 
in his discrimination of facts. This volume, along with 
his previous volumes on the Empire of the Ptolemies, 
Greek Life and Thought, and Social Life in Greece, are 
to be received ‘as authority on the subjects on which they 


treat. Thes*Stibjects are of great interest, and were 
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never more interesting than at present” During muc’ 
of the period traversed, the relations between Judea and 
Egypt were intimate, so that the history has an especial 
value for Bible students. ‘This is more the case than 
formerly, now that many scholars assign the -writing of 
large portions of the Old Testament to this period. One 
dislikes to find fault with so excellent a book, but in 
point of literary merit it is not up to the standard of Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy's best work. It abounds, for example, 
in repetitions and in obscure statements, indicating that 
the author wrought in haste, and did not take the time 
that was needed for reducing his materials to a perfectly 
lucid order. And, further, it abounds in untranslated 
Greek notes, and, habitually, instead of narrating the 
facts, or the ancient story concerning the facts, it assumcs 
that the reader is already familiar with these, and pro- 
It is thus better fitted 
for the use of those who. read Greek at sight, and are 
already familiar with the subject, than for others. Never- 


theless, it is a book that all reading people should be 


ceeds to comment upon them. 


grateful for. It is the fourth volume of the series to 
which it belongs, —the first three, on the earlier dynasties, 
being by W. M. F. Petrie, and the remaining two, on 
Roman rule and on Arabic Egypt, being by J. G. Milne 
and Stanley Lane Poole. 
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General Introduction to the Old Testament: The Canon. By 
William Henry Green, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Oriental 
and Old ‘Testament Literature in Princeton Theological 
Seminary. 12mo, pp. xviii, 209. New York : Charles Scrib- 
ners Sons. $1.50. 

In these days of new theories on every subject it is re- 
freshing to find a new book, written with learning and 
ability, which defends the opinions that were in vogue 
half a century ago. Dr. Green holds that we have no 
information whatever as to the collection and official 
promulgation of the Old Testament canon, that each 
book really became canonical in virtue of its being ac- 
cepted as in an especial sense divinely authoritative, 
that the canon was therefore complete as soon as the 
latest book in it was published, and that this occurred 
in the time of Malachi, before the death, 425 B.C., of 
Artaxerxes Longimanus. This specific date he takes 
from the familiar passage in Josephus, ‘‘ Against Apion."’ 
If Professor Green had recognized the fact that the date 
which Josephus has in mind is that of the lifetime of 
the Jewish prophets who were contemporary with Arta- 
xerxes, rather than that of Artaxerxes himself, and that 
this gives a limit of time two or more decades later, he 
would have made his position considerably stronger. 
The volume is a thoroughly good, systematic presenta- 
tion of the facts that enter into the treatment of the sub- 
ject of the Old Testament canon, but naturally the 
presentation is most full in connection with questions 
that are controverted. It includes, for example, a full 
argument against the view that the Book of Daniel is of 
Maccabean date. The polemic parts are considerably 
stronger than the merely constructive parts, though the 
name of the author is a sufficient guarantee that every 
part is strong. The fact that this book has a general as 
well as a specific title seems to be of the nature of a 
notification that it is the beginning of a series, and that 
other volumes of the series are to be expected. They 
will be welcome. 
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The Development cf English Thought: A Study in the Eco- 
nomic Interpretation of History. By Simon N. Patten, 
Ph.D., Professor of Political Kconomy, University of Penn- 
sylvania. Crown 8vo, pp. xxvii, 415. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $3. 


Those familiar with Dr. Patten's many original, sug- 
gestive, and helpful essays and monographs will not be 
unprepared for the present volume, which sums up his 
whole philosophy of society, and gives a thorough sci- 
entific analysis of the economic factors in our social, cul- 
tural, religious, and ethical standards and beliefs. A 
more or less novel terminology, though puzzling at first, 
adds to clearness of thought. It is a huge task to at- 
tempt to dissect the highest civilization the world has 
known for a period of three centuries. England's iso- 
lated geographical position has made the development 
of her national! life and character more normal, and the 
peculiarities and tendencies of the several social classes 
more marked. Hence England, from the time of Hobbes 
to different England of John Stuart Mill 
and Darwin, furnishes the chief data for the discussion. 
Many pertinent explanations are given of the way in 
which woman's influence has gained an ascendency, and 
with good results; of the forces which hastened the 


the very 
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Reformation, and of those which made the 
Calvinists influential and the Methodists 
powerful, and of the growth in thrift and 
in temperance. However much the con- 
clusions may be modified or the historical 
data found incomplete by subsequent in- 
vestigation, the volume stands—in marked 
contrast to Kidd's Social Evolution, with 
which it competes in general interest—as 
a unique model of a fruitful method of 
sociological study, and as a permanent en- 
richment of English philosophical and 
scientific literature. 
* 


Democracy: A Study of Government. By 
James H. Hyslop, Ph. D., Professor of Logic 
and Ethics in Columbia University. 8vo, 
pp. xiv, 300. New York: Charlts Scribner's 
Sons. §1.50. 


The work of W. H. Lecky on Democracy 
and Liberty (Longmans) furnishes a chal- 
lenge to the friends of popular government 
which has not been taken up. Professor 
Hyslop hardly can be classed as a friend 
of Democracy, so ready is he to accept 
the charges brought by Mr. Lecky, Mr. 
Godkin, and others of its critics. 
sees that the day is past for such a return 
to monarchic methods as Mr. Lecky 
can be made of popular government. He 
makes a series of nine proposals for the 


| 
favors, and he sets himself to find shat | 
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self, and his book is a contribution toward | 
enabling others to do it. 


Steries from the Old Testament for Children. | . 


By Harriet S. B. Beale. 8vo, pp. 409. Chi- | '9 
cago and New York: Herbert S. Stone & | 
Co. $1.50 j 
It is a good sign that the Old Testa- | 
ment stories are coming to life again. | 
The book under notice is one of several | 


such efforts to select and render Bible 


Stories into appropriate language for | 
children. The mode here is to preserve | 
the Bible language so far as possi- | 





ble, showing that it is the Bible language 
by putting it in quotation marks. The| 
author fills in the connections and makes 
necessary explanations in course, so that 
the whole book becomes in effect a con- 


| tinuous story, or series of closely con- 
| nected stories, from Abraham to Ezra. 
| The attempt to simplify the narrative by 


But he | 


amendment of our own system, with the | 
purpose of increasing responsibility in | 


the ruling class, of relieving citizens of 


excessive drafts on their time and atten- | 


tion, of effecting a better distribution of 
duties, 
brake to the governmental machine. It 
is noteworthy that he pronounces our Civil 
Service Reform a grave mistake, and the 


; ree ee 
and of supplying an inhibitive 


proposed adoption of the Swiss referen-| 


dum as _ another. Professor 
Hyslop’s own gravest mistakes are in pic- 


turing the political evils’ of the country 


Perhaps 


| tention to the end. 


as though abuses proven to exist at any | 


point were generally prevalent ; in judg- | 
ing of the policy of the country, in several | 


instances, with the prejudices of a par- 
tisan ; and in relying on changes in gov- 
ernmental arrangement as capable of solv- 
ing moral problems. And it is not indica- 
tive of a close touch with actual political 
life when a writer speaks of ‘‘ the authority 
of Bluntschli.’’ But he has set some mat- 
ters in a new light, and has made sugges- 


tions worthy of consideration. 
% 


Bible Manners and Customs. By the Rev. 
G. M. Mackie, M.A., for twenty years mis- 
sionary of the Church of Scotland at Bey- 
rout. t2mo, illustrated, pp. xvi, 180. New 
York, Chicago, Toronto : 
Company. §81. 

Under the general subject indicated in 
this title, the topics treated are, first, the 
climate, seasons, scenery, and weather ; 
second, pastoral and agricultural life ; 
third, the trades and professions ; fourth, 
domestic life and family 
fifth, social, and religious life. 
In co small a book it is, of course, 
possible to discuss all these matters at 
length, but the selection of topics is good, 
and the sketching is vivid. It is a feature 
of the work that each fact described is 
actually used, in the treatment itself, in 
illustrating some of the biblical passages 
which allude to it. 
statements .of fact and interpretations of 


relationships ; 
political, 
im- 


There are occasionally 


Scripture which one might do well to test 
before accepting, but the work is, in the 


main, trustworthy. Its crispness of style 


renders it readable, and its full index will | 
facilitate the using of it as a book of refer- | 
Of the persons mentioned in the | 


ence. 


Bible the author says : ‘‘ We want to speak 


of them, not merely as book-names, but as | 
(p. 2} Hedoes this him- | 


living people ”’ 


Fleming H. Revell. 





these means is in considerable degree 
successful without doing violence to the 
Bible text or seriously impairing the bibli- 
cal phrase flavor. The book presents an 
attractive appearance. 
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Literary Notes and News 


An interesting lecture 
Calvin and Liberty 


entitled ‘* Calvin Je 
Fondateur des Libertes Modernes,’’ de- 
livered on a special occasion *---~“ 


months ago by Professor E. Doumergue, 

member of the theological faculty at Mon- | 
tauban, France, has been published by 
J. Granie, of that city, 
The title alone will attract attention to the 
peculiar thesis of the discourse, and the 
elegant style of the lecture holds the at- 
It presents the great 
Geneva reformer from a side that is novel 


in pamphlet form. 


and unique. The brochure merits 


care- | 
ful reading. 


“ | 
o 
In the issue of The | 


Petes of Mdivstas’s Sunday School Times 


Work on Toadstools , 
for June 24, a literary 


note appeared, with the title «« Are Toad- 
stools Edible?’’ in which the price of | 
Captain Charles MclIlvaine’s forthcoming | 
work on Eight Hundred American Toad- | 
stools, Edible and Poisonous, was stated 
as $8. Letters from the author and the 
publishers, 
of Indianapolis, have since been received, 
the 
numerous illustrations makes it necessary 
to advance the price of the first seven hun- 


The Bowen-Merrill Company | 


stating that the enormous cost of 


dred and fifty copies, which is called the 


Author's Edition, to $10. 


4 - 


Stenddrd German The Hebrew and Ara- 
Bible Lexicon of maic //andwoerterbuch 
a Century of Gesenius has ap- 


peared in the thirteenth edition under the 
Franz Buhl, 
with the assistance of the Arabist Profes- 


editorial care of Professor 


sor Socin and the Assyriologist Professor | 
Zimmern. It is less than three years ago 
since the twelfth edition was published, 


and the call for a new 


edition so soon, 
notwithstanding the fact that this Old Tes- 
tament lexicon must now share the field 
with other works, shows what a wonderful 
hold Gesenius has on the Bible students 
of the day. 


is the depository of the best advanced, 


This it amply deserves, as it 


yet conservative, scholarship in this depart- 
ment. It is the most desirable handbook 
for the regular Bible student, while the old 
Thesaurus of Gesenius and the new Brown 


specialist and detailed investigator. It is 


| ary, which, since the first edition in 1810, 


Junior Recitations. 


Questions in Bible History. 


leader in its department for nearly a cen- 
tury, yet this is the case with this diction- 


has through its various issues kept steadily 

n the forefront of the best Semitic and 
Hebrew scholarship. It is published by 
Vogel of Leipsic, at 18 marks unbound, 
or 20 marks bound, 
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Books Received 
July 24 to July 31 


American Tract Society, New York 
Sabbath Nights at Pitcoonans. By the Author 


493 


Save Repair Bits. 


=> 
T the purchase of a typewriter do 
not lose sight of the fact that many 
machines are poorly and cheaply 
constructed and demand frequent 
a a 





Ask for 
Art 


Catalogue 





of ‘*Sandy Scott's Bible Class."’ 50 cents. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York | 
Uncle Sam's Soldiers. By Oscar Phelps Austin. | 
75 cents. 
Fords, Howard, & Hulbert, New York 
Patriotic Nuggets. Selections from Franklin, 
Washington, Jefferson, Webster, Lincoln, and 
Beecher. Gathered by John R. Howard. 
40 cents. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York 
The Romance of Christian Work and Experi- 
ence. By W. Hay M. H. Aitken. $2. 
Helps to Godly Living. Selected and arranged 
by J. H. Burn, B.D. ir. 25. 
Harper & Brothers, New York 


The Letters of Captain Dreyfus to his Wife. 
Translated by L. G. Moreau. §1. 


The Macmillan Company, New York 
The Custom of the Country. By Mrs. Hugh 
Fraser. $1.50. 
The Acts of the Apostles. 
G. Moulton, M.A., Ph.D. 
The Life of Jesus. Edited by Richard G 
Moulton, M.A., Ph.D. Paner—-- 
, «ven Company, New York 
Flemin~ 
witt! He Is. By Cleland B. McAfee. 25 
cents. 


Missions in Eden. 
$1. 25. 

Hits and Misses. By Charles Frederic Goss. $1. 

The Great Discourse of Jesus the Christ the Son 
of God. $1.25. 


Edited by Richard 
Paper, 30 cents. 


By Mrs. Crosby H. Wheeler. 


Life Indeed. By Edward B. Coe. §1 25. 

For Christ and the Church. By Charles M. 
Sheldon. 30 cents. 

The Shepherd Psalm for Children. By Josephine 
L. Baldwin. 35 cents. 


United Society of Christian Endeavor, Boston 
By Amos R. Wells. 50 
cents. 
The Bible in’ Lesson and 
Mowry Brown, $1.25. 
Printing Department Knoxville College, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
(Revised Edition. ) 


Story. 3y Ruth 


By J. B. Work. 
E. & Jj. B. Young & Co., New York 
Light from the East. By Rev. C. J. Ball, M.A. 


$6. 


25 cents. 
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‘fHusiness 
Department 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each tssue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 


| mever guaranteed to any advertisement of less 


than three inches space. Aun advertiser contract- 


| ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 


one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. Jor inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. Lor Terms of Sub- 
scriplion, see Jourteenth page. 





Low Rates to Colorado.—Chicago & North- 


Western Railway, August 5, 6, and 7; one fare 


for the sound trip, plus $2.00, from Chicago 


to Denver, Pueblo, and Colorado Springs, 


1899. The 
leaves Chicago 10.00 


limited to return August 31, 
**Colorado Special ”’ 
A. M. daily, 
and Colorado Springs same evening, only one 


arrives Denver 2.55 next day, 


night en route. All meals in dining-cars. 
Pacific Express leaves Chicago 10.30 P. M. 


daily, arrives Denver and Colorado Springs 


oye ; | the second morning, no change of cars either 
Dictionary aim to meet the wants of the | 


train, 


For particulars apply to agents of 
connecting lines, or H. W. Beyers, 601 Chest- 


rare that a handbook like this can be the | nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 





Smith Premier 
Cypewriter 


is built on scientific principles, is of 
simple parts, is the most durable 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





AN IDEAL BOOK 


For Sunday-school, Young People’s 
Societies, or Evangelistic Meetings 


““ AN IDEAL PRICE 


Containing only Pts! 4 songs, but alg 
Sinele 





106 Washington St. 


148 Fifth Ave. New York. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SONCS | 


is now supplie 





Are needed, an 
soul- touching, spirited, collection of songs entitled 


SONGS OF THE SAVIOR'’S LOVE 


If you have not seen them, write today for a co 
224 pages, 260s0ngs for 35cts. 100 copies for $25. 
Abridged Ed. 123 Songs with Music, Board Covers, 
15c. 100 for $10. Heavy Manila Covers 10c 100 for $6. 
Positively the best Sunday School ag bee published 
THE NORTH-WESTERN MUBIO co, 316 Dearbera Bt., Chicage, UL. 


CHURCH HYMNS § $ose8" 


SONGS 


Adopted by Ocean Grove Asseciation 
Mr. Moody’s Northfield Conferences 
and other prominent assemblies this season. 
$25, $30, and $35 per 100, according to binding. 
Samples of either, post free, 25c. 
The Bigtow & Main Co., New York : and Chicago. 


_ FILLMORES’ MUSI for Churches, Choi 


8. 8. and every 
purpose. Books, Sheet Music, Octavos, Canta- 
tas, Concert Exercises, Instruments. New issues 
at all times. Prompt service. Catalogue free. 
FILLMOB) 


E BROS., Cincinnati, 0., or 40 Bible House, ¥. ¥. 


| 
THE PEACE CRUSADE 








A fortnightly publication edited by 
Edward Everett Hale 
in the interests of 

Peace and a Permanent Tribunal 
It will contain, when complete, a full record of 

The Hague Conference 
A full set of thirteen numbers, bound in heavy 
paper, for 35 cents, will be issued as soon as 
the congress at The Hague closes. Address 


PEACE CRUSADE 
Lend-a-Hand Office. 1 Beacon Street, Boston. 


The Sunday School Times says of 


Nelson’s Teachers’ Bibles 


‘* The werk is excellent.’’ 
For sale by all booksellers, or send for catalog to 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 37 East 18th St., New York. 


: it you know how. [f[ 
Money- Making know, and will tell you. Splendid 
business openings im city and country. Ladies and gen- 
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Light on the 
Story of Jonah 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


The story of Jonah, or anything tending 
toward an explanation of it, has a claim 
upon the attention of every Bible-reader. 

Dr. Trumbull brings to bear apon it 
many interesting and instructive facts 
worthy of the consideration of all readers 
of the Bible. 

Ig pages (s%x7% inches), with illus- 
trations. Price, 20 cents. For sale by 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers. 
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Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly | 
at the following rates, for either old or new sub- 


scribers These rates include postage 


75 cts. 


Five or more copies to separate 
addresses will hereafter be sent at 


a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. = ( [he 
former rate was $1.00.) 

less than five copies, and more 
$ 1 .00 than one, will be sent to separate 


addresses at $1.00 each, per year 


Five or more copies In a pac kage 
60 cts. 


to one address will be sent at the 
rate of 60 cents each, per year. 


$ 1 50 One copy, one year. 
One copy, one year, to minis- 
$1.00 


ters, missionaries, and theological 
students ? 
> * One free copy additional 
F ree Copies will be allowed for every 
ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or 60 cent rate. 
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Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at any time 

Additions to a club—such additional subscrip- 

tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 

nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 

OT eke rates in fur eat the time the addition 
A Cluh at The —— TOT Wer se. 

- subscribers may be ordered sem 

Two Rates partly to individual addresses at 75 

cents each, and partly in a package to one address, at 

60 cents each, when so desired. 


Papers sent in a package at the 60 
cent rate do not bear the names of 
are the subscribers in the club. The 
Addressed parunge is addressed to one person 

Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50, £1.00, oF 75 cents a year, can have 
the address changed at any time without charge. 

A, package-club subscriber who has paid the old 50 cent 
raté for the current subscription can have a copy trans- 
ferred from a package to a separate address for 25 cents 
when the year's subs ription bas over six months to 
run When it has six months or less to run, the cost, 
tu change is 15 cents to the end of the year’s subscrip- 
tion those who have paid the 60 cent rate can have 
the change made at any time for 15 cents to the end of 
the year’s subscription . 


How Papers 


Dividing large packages at the 60 cent rate 
a may be divided into smaller packages 
al ackage of five or more copies each, if desired. 
‘he paper ts not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time fold for, unless by special request 


A nong h« pies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
add the teachers of a school toexamine it, will be sent 


Sree, upon application 


% 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 


countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the tollowing rates, which include postage 
(ne copy, one year, 


8 shillings 
Iwo or more copies, one year, 


© shillings each 
fo ministers and missionaries, 


tor one or more ¢ opies, 


the above rates for two or more copies, 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one address, whichever may be preterred by 
the subscribers 

For Great Britain, Messrs 
>7 Paternoster Row, London, EF. ¢ 


6 shillings each 
lo secure 


. will receive yearly 


or hall-yearly subseriptions at the above rates, the paper | 


to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


THE 
Ten Commandments 


AS A 
Covenant of Love 
BY M. CLAY TRUMBULL 


In this neat little volume Dr. 
Trumbull throws a new light upon 
an old subject. id 
* Viewing the Decalogue from an 
Oriental standpoint, he clearly shows 
that the Ten Commandments are 
not the arbitrary decrees of a stern 
ruler, but the simple conditions of a 
loving covenrntgbetween God and 
man, 

This boc < presents an entirely 
new view of the subject. It will be 
found valuable to all, and especially 
helpful to ministers, teachers, and 
Sunday-school workers. 

A book of 38 pages (5% 7% inches). 
Price, 25 cents. For sale by booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
ro3: Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Worth Repeating 


Laborare est Orare 
By Frances Sargent Osgood 


AUSE not to dream of the future before us ; 
Pause not to weep the wild cares that 
come o’er us; 
Hark ! how Creation’s deep musical chorus, 
Unintermitting, goes up into heaven ! 
ever the ocean-wave falters in flowing ; 
ever the little seed stops in its growing ; 
More and more richly the rose-heart keeps 
growing, Gy pe 
Till from its nourishing stem it is riven. 


N 
N 


‘¢ Labor is worship !’’ the robin is singing ; 
| ** Labor is worship !’’ the wild bee is ringing ; 
Listen ! that eloquent whisper upspringing 
Speaks to thy soul from out Nature’s great 
heart. 
From the dark cloud flows the life-giving 
shower ; 
From the rough sod blows the soft-breathing 
| flower ; 
From the small insect, the rich coral bower ; 
Only man, in the plan, shrinks from his part. 


Labor is life! ’Tis the still water faileth ; 

Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth ; 

Keep the watch wound, for the dark rust 
| assaileth ; 
| Flowers droop and die in the stillness of 
| noon. 
Labor is glory !—the flying cloud lightens ; 
Only the waving wing changes and brightens ; 
Idle hearts only the dark future frightens : 

Play the sweet keys, wouldst thou kcep 
them in tune! 


Labor is rest from the sorrows that greet us, 
Rest from all petty vexations that meet us, 
Rest from sin promptings that ever entreat us, 
Rest from world-sirens that lure us to ill. 
Work—and pure slumbers shall wait on thy 
pillow ; 
| Work—thou shalt ride over Care’s coming 
billow ; 
| Lie not down wearied ’neath Woe’s weeping- 
willow ; 
Work with a stout heart and resolute will ! 


the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| Labor is health! Lo! husbandman 
reaping, 
How through his veins goes the life current 
leaping ! 
| How his strong arm in its stalwart pride 
sweeping, 
| True as a sunbeam the swift sickle guides ! 
Labor is wealth—in the sea the pearl groweth ; 
Rich the queen’s robe from the frail cocoon 
floweth ; 
| From the fine acorn the strong forest bloweth ; 
| Temple and statue the marble block hides. 


| Droop not, though shame, sin, and anguish 
are round thee ! 

Bravely fling off the cold chain that hath 
bound thee ! 
| Look to yon pure heaven smiling beyond thee ; 
| Rest not content in thy darkness—a clod ! 
| Work—for some good, be it ever so slowly ; 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly ; 
| Labor !—all labor is noble and holy ! 

Let thy great deeds be thy prayer to thy 


| God. oes 
| Good Wicked William 
| 


James M. Ludlow, D.D., in The Independent 





ILLIAM was a character not 
found in novels,—too strange for 
fiction, one of those anomalies 
| discovered only in fact. In appearance 
he was so unique as to seem everywhere 
out of place. Surely his bullet head and 
| jaw half torn off by the policeman’s club 
the night he was arrested for murder 
| made him an incongruous object in the 
| prayer-meetings he afterwards frequented. 
| Yet he was as badly set in the ring of ex- 
convicts where I often saw him ; for his 
blue eyes were full of gentleness, and the 
upper part of his face was as amiable as a 
| girl's. In this man Jekyll and Hyde 
| were both in evidence at the same time. 
| William.was a frequent visitor in my 
study, and always a welcome one. Though 
| utterly uneducated, he taught me much 
| that could not be found in books. I saw 
in him the swirl of cross-currents of hu- 
man nature such as no romancer or dra- 
matist had mapped. I also learned from 
his experience interpretations of Scripture 
such as exegetes do not discover. 

One day I read to him the story of 
Oliver Twist’s schooling in crime, under 
the tuition of Fagin and Sikes. Wil- 
| liam’s commendation of Dickens had in 
| it more warmth than compliment : « The 
man what wrote that was born’ a thief. 
| See! He's got us just right."’ 


| 
| 


| 
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As I read on, my critic changed his 
mind regarding the author: ‘Naw! naw! 
that man wasn't one of us. See! He's 
got the /hings just as they be, but he 
hain't got the /eedin’ of a thief.’ 

Then William re-edited Oliver Twist 
from the memories of his own childhood ; 
for he was born of uncertain parentage, 
schooled as a housebreaker’s kid, and, 
while yet in his teens, acquired local fame 
as a Liverpool Bedawy, with his hand 
against every man’s because he assumed 
that every. man’s hand was against his. 

William's subsequent career for a score 
of years belongs to the unannaled doings 
of dock rats, city thugs, and plug-uglies, 
interspersed with the chronicles of the 
State prison. 


| card I played. 





I was deeply interested in the moral 
character of this so-called utterly immoral 
man. His conscience would seem to have 
been only the reflected flash of a cop's | 
lantern, his conception of law that in- | 
Spired by the detective's grip. One would 
have said that his moral sense was as per- | 
verted as the brooks which anciently cut 
the site of London, but which now flow in 
the sewers beneath Tyburn, Holborn (Old- | 
bourne), and the Fleet. Yet William had | 
strong conscientiousness in the sense of | 
feeling obligation to do the right. His | 
conscience differed from that of his better | 
neighbors in that it had no clear ideals of | 


| an exciting incident in his old life. He 


| for the other party. 
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‘“You see, I hadn't done it; but I'd | 
done other things as bad, and worse. So 
I says to myself, ‘Billy, the trick’s agin | 
you this time, though it wasn’t by the 
But it's all the same. | 
It's about time I paid up.’ So I let ’'em 
send me up oncei more. Besides, if | | 
hadn't gone, some of my pals would have | 
been took."’ 

Contrast this, as a bit of conscience | 
work, with that of certain business men | 
who are willing to skin the law and their | 
neighbors if thereby they can get gain. 

Wicked William was a very suggestive 
interpreter of Scripture. Shedd’s ‘Ser- 
mons to the Natural Man"’ are deeply 
searching, but the saintly theologian knew 
less of his subject, not having mined so 
far down as this man had. 

One day William began to tell me of 





was the leader of a gang of thugs, and 
had been hired by one of the political 
parties to turn in the proper number of 
votes in the Ward. Another bandit 
chief had engaged to hold that same ward | 
The way these two | 
placed their ‘‘colonies’’ would have | 
done credit to Cecil Rhodes and Paul | 
Kruger. It became evident that victory 
could not be purchased by mere money. 
William planned an invasion of the ene- 
my’s territory by brute force. The war 








| 





told me that he himself was now livin’ 
Straight, and I could. He made me git 
down on my knees, and say after him, 
‘God help us.’ He didn’t say ‘God help 
me/* He said, ‘God help ws /’ That 
broke me all up. Mike he knowed us, 
for he had been my pal more’n oncet, 
Mike showed me around his house,—the 


what is right, no training in conventional | was literally ‘‘to the knife.’’ The riot 
virtue. Itwas amonitor which pricked him | which followed is historic. William, in 
often, but pointed no better way. Neither | narrating his exploits, was showing me a 
the customs of good people nor the pre- | hideous scar he that night received, and 
cepts of religion influenced him, for the | was for a while as enthusiastic as a knight 
plain reason that he knew little or nothing | of the Round Table telling of the dents on 
of these things. But moral impulse was | his shield. He suddenly stopped mid- | h a Mey Sa new 
not lacking. Thus William sitting i ; sentence, and buried his f. in his | oy 4S 2 manafras rough 

g us William sitting in my e, an urie is face in his| . oq a-«« man as rough as he took 
chair was opposed to Whewell on miy/hands. For a moment he was silent | away the stone from William’s moral 
shelf, the latter philosopher maintaining | Then he rose, and, swinging) h#- «1S 4s | sepulcher, as the villagers of Bethany 


weavin’ , the broom-makin’ ; and he showed 
me somethin’ about the Lord Jesus Christ. 
| Now for five year me an’ Mike has been 
pals agin. God bless him !"’ 

I leave theologians and psychologists to 
explain the new birth, if they ca 








as against the former that ‘‘ conscience is | 
a moral sfandard of action in the mind.”’ 
William's conscience—a fair sample of all | 
conscience so far as it is innate—was | 
simply a sense of obligation to do the | 
right when right should appear to him as | 
such, but gave him no standard. That! 
must be derived from outside. When, | 
afterward, William was taught the Chris- | 
tian precepts, his conscience pursued 
them as courageously as he had formerly 
maintained his ‘‘ honor among thieves."’ 


if throwing off a assault, he said : 
‘‘But I must not tell of these things. 


to go and do'em again. I must forget | 
‘em. To think ‘em over, even to hate 
"em, makes me kindo’ like’em. Doesn't 
the’ Postle say, Sin takin’ 'casion by the 
commandment wrought in me all manner 
o’ con—con— What's the word ?’'i 

‘«Concupiscence,’’ I said. 

‘«That's it. I can't get the word, but 
I know what it means; it's likin’. How 


was often proved. 
show this. 


what this meant 
the home. 


took away the stone from the tomb of 


me : | Lazarus at the Master's bidding. 
To even think ’em over makes me want | 


That William's conversion was genuine 
One incident will 


He was one day sought out by one of 


the Tweed magnates, and offered a lucra- 


tive job about the City Hall. 

It did not take William a moment to see 
But he went back to 
For seven years he remained 
there, working for his fellow unfortunates. 


Wicked William's moral nature worked | the Scripture does grab a feller.—doesn't | Once | gave him some money at Christ- 


on straighter lines than that of some peo- 

ple who are better trained. Once, for | 
example, he was arrested for a crime 
which he had not committed. He made 
nodefense. His explanation was certainly | 


**high-toned :”’ 








Brains Repaired 


Polished and Sharpened by an Expert 


What are brains made of ? 

Albumen and delicate particles of phosphate 
of potash. Chemical examination will deter- 
mine the amount of recent brain work, by the 
amount of phosphate of potash found, for these 
delicate particles are thrown out from brain and 
nerve centers dnring nervous activity, and find 
their way back to earth through pores, kidneys, 
etc. 


There is but one true way to repair the daily 
losses, and that way is to furnish the body with 
food containing a sufficient amount of these two 
elements. When the brain is not properly fed, 
the evidence is shown by a gradual decrease in 
the mental and physical powers of the body. 

A food expert of the Postum Cereal Co., Lim., 
at Battle Creek, Mich., has prepared a crisp, 
dainty, and delicious food for the express purpose 
of quickly and surely rebuilding the brain and 
nerve centers, and has given it the name of | 
Grape-N vts. 

This food is made by selecting the proper parts 
of grains and treating them by heat, moisture, 
aad time, in practically the same manner Nature 
does in the human body during the first part of 
digestion. The result is that the finished food 
not only contains the needed elements for brain 
building, but they are ready to be presented to 
Mother Nature in such a shape that she quickly | 
absorbs and uses them. The good, solid, sub- 
Stantial results obtained every day by people 
who use Grape-N uts, prove the facts. 

The new food is found in all first-class grocery | 
Stores, and is one of the most toothsome and | 
palatable novelties yet preduced, in the way of ' 
food, requiring no cooking or preparation of any 
sort, but, on the contrary, it is ‘ready for imme- 
diate use, and suited to the athlete, brain-worker, 
epicure, or invalid. 


| small-pox. 


| shake myself free from them. 
| appeared to me the chaste dignity of con- | 


it?’’ | 
William's 61d life seemed to him like a 
garment he had worn when he had the 
To remember the past was | 
like putting the pest clothes on again. 
He feared the poison would infect him | 


| anew. 


I thought of another text: ‘‘Make no 


| provision for the flesh to fulfil the lusts 


thereof.’’ Provision for is literally fore. | 
seeing a thing, taking it in mind, think- | 
ing about it. Did not this man’s ex- 


| perience match that of St. Augustine, 


who exclaimed : ‘‘ My ancient mistresses 
still held me. They plucked my fleshly 


| garments, and whispered, ‘ Dost thou cast | 


us off?’ What shame! Yet they did | 
retard me, so that I hesitated to burst and 
Then there 


tinence, and she seemed to say, ‘Stop | 
thine ears against thine unclean mem- | 
bers.’ *’ 

William's conversion was equally sug- 
gestive. He had heard sermons in prison, | 
and had read tracts distributed in the | 
cells, but he could not understand them. | 
They impressed him as light falling upon | 
the eyes of a blind man,—a whitish | 
brightness which reveals nothing. 


, 
Once he had swiped a good lot of swag. | 


| While the booty lasted he put in a big 
| drunk. 


When he had no longer the! 
price of a drink, he was kicked out of the | 
saloon. Staggering along the street, he | 
felt a strong hand on his shoulder. He 
was about to knife his assailant, when a 
familiar voice accosted him : 

«*Come along, Bill I'll share pot luck 
with you.”’ | 

Mike Dunn took him to his rewly 
founded home for ex-convicts,—the loft 
in Houston Street. Here Mike fed him, 
sobered him, told him about the new 
knight-errantry he was establishing, the 
chivalry of mat-making, broom-selling, 
and anything else by which a man who 
was socially and industrially ostracized 
could earn an honest living. 

‘‘Yes. Mike Dunn, he dun it He 





mas time. 

‘‘Now mind you, William, this is only 
for yourself You have helped others, 
and need something for your own com- 
fort. Get what you want.”’ 

He looked at me very gratefully. «‘ May 
I use it just as I want to? Thank you, 
sir. I do have some wants.’’ With that 
he looked compassionately at his seedy 
trousers, and gave a little cough; which 
told of medicinal comforts he could ill lack. 
* Mike Dunn afterward thanked me for 
just the amount I had given William, 
saying that it was entered as a contribu- 
tion to his work among the poor fellows 
lodging with him. I protested that Wil- 
liam had misunderstood me. 

‘« No, he didn’t,’’ replied Dunn. ‘But 
please don't fwit him on it, or you will 
break the fellow’s heart.’’ 

One day I received a letter which read : 
‘*You will regret to learn that William 
is dead. He died just as he lived 
years,—an humble, loving 


Ch. Organs 
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for seven 
Christian.’* 
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The Internationa! Correspondence Seheols, 
Box 1257, 8cranton, Pa., U. 8. A. 


STAMMER 


The late Gooepe W. Childs wrote: *‘ 1 have cvery 
faith in Mr. E. S. Johnston. He has been eminently 
successful in his cure of stammering.” Endorsed also 
by Hon. John W anamaker-bx-Postmaster-Genesal 
U.S., Philadelphia. 

Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers of 
The Sunday School Times. 

Send for new illustrated book to the Philadelphia In- 
stitute, 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. Exteblished 
1884. Edwin S. Johnston, founder and principal. 











Chicago Kindergarten College 
10 E. Van Buren Street, Chicago 
Mrs. J. N. Crouse, KuizaneTHn Harrison, 
Associate Principals. 

No field of educational work offers such oppor- 
tunities as the kindergarten, whether considered 
from the standpoint of one’s own culture, influ- 
ence, and usefulness, or financially. 

College re-opens September 11. 
riculum. Address Dept. I. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 
Natick, Mass. Near Wellesley and Boston. Certificate 
admits to seven leading oot es. Advanced wor 
Preparation” for Kindergarten Normal Classes. Golf 


tennis, basket ball. Illustrated catalog. 
Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 
secures situations. In- 


struction by mail or in per- 


POUGHKEEPSIE. R.Y. son. Full information in 
catalog—free 
Cc. C. GAINES, Box 272, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


| Foun For the higher education of young 

| women. Classical and Scientific course of study, also 

| Preparatory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 20, 1899. 
Mies ida C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 


| Teachers 
AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


Furn ishe St. Louis, Mo. 23d year. 
CUSHING ACADEMY eyiici school for both 


sexes. Located ameng the hills of Northern Mass. Cer- 
| tificate admits to best colleges. New buildings, large 
gymnasium. Modern laboratories —we my 
in music. $200a year. H.S. Cowell, A. M., e 


The Peekskill Military Academy $6t" 

| Prepares for Colleges and Gov't =< k oy x 
business course. Open aff year. Fall term, Sept. 20. 

| Col. L. Ht <p mAN, A.M., POD, Prin.,Peekskill, N.Y. 

| 

| 


Send for cur- 


Thoroughly trains young men 
and women for business, and 





to colleges, schools, and 
families, free of charge. 


| DARLINGTON Seminary for Young ladies, West 
Chester, Pa. Opens Sept. 18. Good buildings, beau- 

Languages, music, drawing, paintin 

etc. §$1go per year. Catalogs. RK. Daximveron, Ph.D. 


Miss Gibson’s Family and Day Scheol 


| for Girls, 2037 Delancey Place. Phila., Pa. 28th year 
Fall term begins Sept. 28, "99. College preparatory. 


Pennsylvania College for Women 


| Pittsburg, Pa. Apply for catalogs to 


Miss R. J. DeVese, A.M., President. 


MISS. ANABLE’S Poarding ond Day School for 
Girls. Established in 1848. Circolar on applica- 
tion. Opens September 28. 1390 Pine t., Philadelphia. 


SENP for catalog to Mystic Valley Institate, 
Mystic, Connecticut. 32d year 





Indi vidual Communion Cups. J.G. Thomas, | ima,O, 
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‘*HE HAD SMALL SKILL 


0’ horseflesh who bought a goose to ride on.”” Don’t 
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take ordinary soaps for house-cleaning. 


SAPOLIO 


is the proper thing. Try a cake of it. Common soap 
fails to accomplish satisfactory results in scouring and 
cleaning, and necessitates a great outlay of time and 
labor, which. more than balances any saving in cost. 
Practical people will find Saronio the best and cheap- 
est soap for house-cleaning and scouring. All grocers 
sell it. No. 24. 


“ What you want when you want it” 


Libbs’c 
Luncheons 


Delicious, delightful, delectable meat 
dainties—always all ready—no fire, 
no bother—all you have to do is to 
serve—-for home, for picnics, for 
everywhere, 


i Veal Loaf | [Ox Tongue (whole) | 
| Potted Ham, Beef and Tongue | 
Water Sliced | Déviled Haim) 
| Smoked Beef! | Brisket Beef | 


Put up in convenient sized key-opening cans. 


Libby’s Home-Baked Pork and Beans. 


The kind which taste even better than thore 
mother used to bake, Our Booklet, ‘** How 
to Make Good Things to Eat" yours for a 
postal. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
































Chicago. 
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: The Divine Order of 
Human Society -< 
By Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


President Thompson is widely known 


as a writer social 


book 


on 


This 


and economic 


problems, the 


discusses 


practical problems of the family, the 
nation, the school, and the church, in 
the light both of the Scriptures and 
modern experience. It is a book brim- 


ful of helpful suggestive truths to all 


who are striving for a higher order of 
thinking and living. 


* These lectures are more than remarkable : 
they are inspiring, because they show how 
steadily the minds and hearts of Christian men 
are turning to the necessity of a higher concep- 
tion of the Church as a world-wide kingdom 
of God, than has been either realized or appre- 
hended by the great body of Christian peo- 
ple.”’— Zhe Churchman. 

“It isa noticeable utterance, and is fitted 
to emancipate many a mind from the bonds 
of narrowness, whether found in political or 
religious thinking.”’—Paddic Opinion. 

“In no volume of our acquaintance is the 


whole social proton so fully and so satisfacto- 


rily presented.” — 7%e Christian Intelligencer. 


A book of 274 pages (5% 7! 
cloth, gilt 

$1.00. For 
mailed, postp 


6 inches), 


top, ugtut Price, 
xy booksellers, 


id, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & Co. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘ ®ozonenanaacceeccece 


edges, 


© le 


or 


In ordering goods, or in making inguiry concernin: 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publishers and the advertiser by Stating that you saw 


he advertisement in The Sunday School Tinies. 


The Sunday School Times intends to adu 
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For the regular and occasional services of all departments of the 


T is with great pleasure that the announcement is made of the publication of the 
new Hymnal for SUNDAY-SCHOOLS which has been for a long time in prepara- 
tion. 1 ; : 
dently looked for after_examination into its merits. ; } 

book the series of new Presbyterian hymnals for the Church, the Social Meeting, and the 

Sunday-school, is complete. Ps 

factory in its department as its predecessors THE 

HYMNAL, have proved to be. 

The book contains two hundred and eighty-three hymns and tunes. 
number of the tunes have been written for the book, and many more are entirely fresh 
and unknown to our Sunday-schools and Young People’s Societies. 
been given to the selection of hymns that should be pleasing to young people, and at 
the same time tend to cultivate both their taste and spiritual life. 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-School Work 


PHILADELPHIA 





WALTHAM WATCHES | 


"Fhe hest and most reliable timekeepers 
made in this country or in any other. 


The “ Perfected American Watch,’ an illustrated book of in- 
teresting information about watches, will be sent upon request. 
American Waltham Watch Co., Waltham, Mass. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


NOW READY 


The School Hymnal 


Sabbath-school and Young People’s Societies 


SQUARE i2MO, CLOTH, 272 PAGES 
SINGLE COPIES, 40 CENTS; $27.00 A HUNDRED 





Many of our schools are awaiting it, and a general adoption of it is confi- 
With the publication of this 


The last in the series will be found in every way as satis- 
HYMNAL and THE CHAPEL 


A considerable 


wevev?e ve ve ve Ver veTeeNVvewvCoeGSe Um” 


Special care has 


A sample copy will be sent for examination, with a view 
to introduction, for 25 cents 


Yrvve ve 


Please address all correspondence and inquiries to 


eae tb tobe 64, pt hp hn, pt, tn, pln, dp ln pli, pty pli appli ap li, 


NEW YORK 
156 Fifth Avenue 


CHICAGO 
37 Randolph Street 


ST. LOUIS 


Walnut Street 1516 Locust Street 





i i i ll 
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The old fashioned ginger snap 
in the brown paper bag is not in it with 


Uneeda 





Jinjer Wayfer 


in the moisture proof box. 
Made only by NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 
the famous Uneeda Biscuit. 


7, git negentnnnteee- wen aprervyeras wertbemeunn 


Ask your grocer for a package to-day. 
Makers of 








——_ . 
"WP motels. 


Fire 


| Nos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


t only advertise: 








We rive ome Rider A 
Of samp @ wheel to( Btroduce them 


}.B 


Advance 
HIGH GRADE BICYCLESe 
D.. with 


Overstock: Must Be Closed Vat. 
STANDARD "98 MODELS, 
guaranteed, 89.75 to 
A B16. Shopworn & sec. 
j ond hard wheels, good 
as new, @3 to S10, 
Great factory clearing sale. 
We ship to anyone on approva 
'& tris! w'rhout a cent In advance 

RN a BICYCLE 
y helping us advertise our eunerd line of 


tent Inexch town FREE u 


Wr te at once for ont enects 


MEAD CYCLE CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


AMERICAN — 
Insurance Company, 


No Money in 












$1550 pped ae oO. 
vilege examine, 
TA\, WD Faces ~~ na Glen 
.BoysandG 

SS —}\ = 2 ‘well made ina durable’ 

Te iY $60 “Oakwood” $24.50 

' $50 “Arlington’’ $22.00 
i o 

: —_, Others at $10, $13.60, $15.50, $17.50 & $19.60; a) splendid 

— aT value. Buy direct from manufacturers, thus saving 

dealers’ larize profits. Write today for special offer. Ilius- 

trated Catalogue Free. CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 

162 W. Van Buren St. B-182, Chicago, Ills. 





SEND TO 


H. O'Neill & Co., New York. 


ents thot are trectwerthy Should. however 


pubdslers Will refund to subscribers any mouey that they lose thereby 



























August 5, 1899 


ET Macbeth’s ‘pearl top” 
and ‘pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys; they are made of 
tough glass, tough against 
heat; they do not break in 
use; they do from accident. 
They are clear, transparent, 
not misty. Look at your 
chimney. How much of the 
light is lost in the fog? 
Be willing to pay a little 
more. 


Our “Index” describes a// lamps. and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 

Address Macsutn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


— =B.&B. 


100,000 Orders 
ought to come for this special offer, counting 
on The Sunday School Times reaching’ over 
100,000 homes where choice Dress Goods are 
of interest, 

Here’s the offer :— 
Priestly’s Black Dress Goods—4o to 42 


| inches wide—§0c yard—all wool—fine quality 


—variety of neat designs—lowest price 
ever known for genuine Priestly’s Black 
Goods, a make celebrated the world over. 

’Most every woman wants at least one.black 
gown or skirt—they’re always useful and 
dressy—and this opportunity to get fine goods 
for so little, 50c, makes it to every woman's 
interest to investigate. 

Samples ready to send—you’ll see and say 
it’s exceptional value—the kind shrewd 
people take advantage of, 

Large odd lots of good, useful Wash Goods 


| 5c—another big. lot, 10c—ail half, most of 


them less than half price. 
. BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa?” 


+ 





RALSTON HEALTH 3 
SHOES mex. Price, $4,9° ; 


Comfort, good _ap- 
ponsenes, fit, and the 
est materials money 
can buy are all obtained 
in these shoes, and ata 
fair price. Ask your re- 
tailer for them or send 
for catalogue to 


RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOE MAKERS, 
Campello, Mass. 


Mention this paper. 







Diet for Summer 


Few people realize what an important part 
the food plays in the temperature of the body. 
It is just as important that the diet be changed 
with the weather, as the clothing. Foods that 

when the 
mercury stands at 80 degrees as much as one 


heat the blood should be avoided 


would shun a heavy overcoat. 

Meat heats the blood, and should not be eaten 
in hot weather. Many people are so -accus- 
tomed to their meat, however, that they feel as 
if there was something lacking in the meal with- 
out it. 

An investigator has been experimenting for 
years on a substitute for meat, and has at last 
discovered a delicious, dainty vegetable meat 





that can hardly be distinguished in taste from 
beef. This new and nutritious product is called 
Protose. It contains 25 per cent more nutri- 
ment and Io per cent more fat-making properties 
than beef, and can be served in any manner that 
beef or chicken can be prepared. 

The noted trainer at Princeton College, Mr. 
Walter M 


Protose takes the place of meat admirably, and 


Christie, says: ‘‘For -hot weather 
one feels the better for using it.’ 

Protose is made by the Sanitas Nut Food Co., 
at Battle Creek, Mich. 
mention The Sunday School Times, and enclose 


six cents to the maker, to pay postage, will re- 


Any reader who will 


| ceive by mail, free, a sample can and handsome 
for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. booklet on nut foods. 


an adverticement of # party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, the 








